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“ROYAL YORK” 
HOTEL, BRIGHTON 


Supreme Comfort in a Warm and 
Sheltered Position. Excellent Sea Views. 








SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 

‘To the Cuisine particular attention has been 
paid, and no expense spared, whilst the service 1s 
absolutely perfect.” 

“And in the Royal York you have the perfec- 
tion of an English hotel and English cooking.” 


AND— 
Colonel Newnuam Davis says:—‘‘ The Chef 


makes soup like a Frenchman, grills like an 





Englishman, and fries like an Italian.” 
Telegrams ; Telephones: 206 Post Office, Brighton. 
“Presto, Brighton.” 293 Brighton. 
























ELLIS DRESSED MEN 
ARE WELL DRESSED. 


** The Major’? on 
ELLIS CLOTHES AND 
1914 FASHIONS. 


“ You will see many different kinds of 
spring lounge suits if you go toa Tailor 
who moves with the fashions and the 
times. One such I have in my mind is 
_ ~~ Re zor, Strand, oe By 

uying in large quantities, and paying 
cash a his cloths, he is able to make i 







any lounge suit of the finest material for 
much less than many a Tailor in the 
West-End will chon for exactly the 
same thing. Mr. Ellis also scores by 
having his clothes made in his own 
workshops, and by giving his personal 
attention to each customer.” 


LOUNGE SUIT, 63/- 


In newest check materials, 
also blue serges, novel browns, 
and the new silver grey cloths. 


Guaranteed to fit you and per- 
fectly tailored, otherwise 
we shall not allow you to keep 
the garments. 


J.&@ H. ELLIS, 


Coat Specialists, 
201,Strand, London, W.C. 


(Facing Law Courts.) 
































ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, LONDON, E.C. 





Assets exceed £23,500,000. 





CHAIRMAN : 


RIGHT HON. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY 
EMBRACE ALL BRANCHES 
OF INSURANCE. 


Full information respecting 


ESTATE DUTY POLICIES 


issued by the Company may 
be obtained on written or 
personal application to the 
Offices at the above address. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 

















THE KARSINO 


AND 


NEW ISLAND HOTEL 
HAMPTON COURT. 


Proprietor: Mr. FRED KARNO. 
Tel.: MOLESLEY tr. 


The only Residential River Hotel open 
all the Year round. 





THE RIVIERA OF LONDON. 





THE FAVOURITE RESORT OF 
LONDON SOCIETY. 


LUXURIOUS PALM COURT. 
DANCES AND ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 





For Illustrated Brochure and Tariff, apply Manager. 
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JARGAINS 


Kipling’s Complete Works, 25 vols., 
half calf, gilt, fine set, £12 12s.; Hamilton’s 
Parodies, 6 vols., £2 10s.; Lea’s Sacerdotal 
Celibacy, 2 vols., 6s. 6d. ; Hughes’ Dictionary 
of Islam, 25s. ; Aldington’ s trans. Golden Ass of 
Apullius, 6s. 6d. ; Thackeray’s Centenary Bio- 
graphical Edition, 26 vols., £6 6s.; Barring- 


ton’s Graham of Claverhouse, 30s. net, for | 


10s. 6d. ; Joly’s Legend in Japanese Art, £2 2s. 
Morrison Painters of Japan, 2 vols., £2 10S. ; 
Slaters’ Engravings and their Values, 1912, 
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Grimm’s Fairy Tales, large paper, illus. 
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OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING FOR LADIES.—Rapid, 
systematic coaching. Six months’ course from 
any date. Excellent introductions given. 
Telephone or write, the TRIANGLE SECRE- 
TARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton 
Street, W. 





YPEWRITING promptly and 
accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Specimens and _ references.—Address Miss 
Masser, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 
biton, S.W. 
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THE Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries 

Year Book 1914 is the Manual of Pro- 
But it is more than this. 
It tells every Bookman; every educationist;every 
student where special collections of Books on 
his particular subject are to be found through- 
out the country, and how to borrow from them. 
It also tells him where Special Museum collec- 
tions are to be found, although these cannot 


No. 1. 

It is a Key to unlock the collected > 
Knowledge of the country. No. 4. Mr. H. G. 
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Notes of the Week 


HE King has intervened, and the question which 
as we write is uppermost in the minds of all 
true patriots is: Will his intervention save the 

country and the Empire from the worst consequences of 
the Government’s wicked folly? Graver words have 
never falien from sovereign lips than those with which 
King George received the twin representatives of four 
parties on Tuesday. He was making ‘‘a new departure 
i" exceptional circumstances,’’ he said. Civil war is 
talked of by ‘‘the most responsible and sober-minded’”’ 
of his people. Such ‘‘fratricidal strife’’ is ‘‘unthink- 
able.’” Yet that we are perilously near so dire a 
calamity is proved by his Majesty’s own action. Only 
once before in recent domestic history has the sovereign 
been induced to move for the sake of peace: in 1884 
Queen Victoria brought Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salis- 
bury together over the question of redistribution of 
seats. The crisis then was incomparable with the crisis 
to-day. Then there was talk only of Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Chamberlain heading their respective followers 
in what would have been glorified riots; now it is a 
question of civil war, and in the King’s terse and simple 
words: ‘‘The time is short.”’ 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Quite the finest tribute to the King’s action is to be 
found in the apprehensions and arrogance of the Radi- 
cal “diehards’’ so-called. They, the representatives 
ot the party which is always for peace where a foreign 
enemy is concerned, are the strenuous advocates of a 
policy at home which must involve civil war if persisted 
in. His Majesty could desire no greater compliment 
to his courage, his statesmanship, and public spirit 
than the hostility of such as they. As for the Govern- 
ment which has lived for the last four years on schemes 
designed to complete the humiliation of the Peers and 
incidentally to rob the Crown of whatever initiative 
remained to it, they must realise that the upshot of 
their overbearing and tyranny has been their own un- 
doing. They have given the House of Lords, emascu- 
lated as it has been, the opportunity once. thore of 
representing the common sense of the people; and they 
have provided the King with the chance for a diplo- 
matic stroke in the interests of the public weal which 
will strengthen the hold of the Monarchy on the nation 
to an incalculable extent. Ministers, representatives 
as they always have been of the underworld, are them- 
selves of the underworld to-day. 


The passing of Sir Edward Clarke from prac- 
tice at the Bar comes as something of a shock to 
us who remember him from our student days, 
and who have followed with sympathy and admiration 
his legal career. Sir Edward Clarke as a brilliant ex- 
ponent of character can scarcely be surpassed; no man 
at the Bar stood higher as regards personal and pro- 
fessional honour. We should like to think that the 
number of his competitors in the professional 
sphere of the most scrupulous honour were larger 
than we believe it to be. It is useless to cite 
cases where the punctiliousness of Sir Edward 
Clarke in professional matters was not infrequently 
referred to as bordering upon the Quixotic. We do not 
agree; we think that if the Bar is to uphold the reputa- 
tion which it gained in the days when its members were 
comparatively very few, no standard of conduct can 
be too high to be cultivated by those who now belong 
to the profession, and it may safely be said that if the 
example of Sir Edward Clarke be followed the English 
Bar will stand second to none in the world in purity. 





We are not inclined to insist that in our opinion 
Clarke was equal as an advocate in contentious cases to 
the two great rivals who were generally pitted against 
him when he and they were at their zenith. Russell and 
Lockwood, both far his inferiors in eloquence, were 
more forceful and more reliable in their conduct 
of cases than was Clarke. The latter was, in fact, 
curiously unequal, and for no apparent reason would 
one day conduct a case brilliantly, and the next exhibit 
a certain feebleness which it was puzzling to account 
for. We think that Clarke’s disposition, more sensi- 


tive, and depending for its brilliance to a greater degree 
upon physical conditions, could not always maintain 
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itself up to the pitch of strain—which was no trouble 
whatever to Russell, who had no sensitiveness at all, 
or to Lockwood, who was very little inconvenienced by 
it. It is a curious fact that Clarke, despite his superb 
eloquence in his addresses to juries, was not a record 
verdict-getter; the fault, we think, was in the juries 
rather than in the advocate. 


Sir Edward Clarke, in his political career, displayed 
the qualities and the defects which he exhibited in the 
legal atmosphere: there was the same integrity, the 
same eloquence, and the same contempt for self-decep- 
tion to his own advantage ; he renounced the reversion to 
the highest positions in the country for conscience’ sake. 
In a highly venal, if not corrupt, condition of Parlia- 
mentary morals he showed an example not far removed 
from that of Spartan integrity; and his absence from 
the Parliamentary arena at the present juncture is espe- 
cially to be lamented because high and unbending prin- 
ciple is contagious, although we fear, in lesser degree 
than its antithesis. That Clarke had not the Cabinet 
or the cross-bench mind may have made him impractic- 
able as a politician. For that very reason he must 
always be held in higher esteem as a man. 


Last week we referred to the fact that every com- 
petitor in our Literary Competition indicated the 
authorship of the quotation from Cowper’s “ Task.’’ 
Cowper’s abiding hold on the public is strikingly illus- 
trated in Sir Willoughby Maycock’s book on Mr. 
Chamberlain in America. At a dinner given to Mr. 
Chamberlain in New York, one of the speakers re- 
marked that an English poet had said, “ Commerce 1s 
the golden girdle of the globe.’ When Mr. Chamber- 
lain replied, he said he could not refrain from com- 
pleting—he might have added, “ and correcting ’’—the 
quotation : — 

Again—the band of commerce was designed 

To associate all the branches of mankind, 

And if a boundless plenty be the robe, 

Trade is the golden girdle of the globe. 
It was a remarkable proof of ready memory. The 
lines, says Sir Willoughby, do not appear in any book 
of quotations. It was also a proof of the truth of what 


we said last week. The quotation is from Cowper's 
“ Charity.”’ 


We should like to call attention to an explosive 
epistle which appears in our correspondence columns 
banning cricket and all its ways. The suggestion that 
“‘Lords’’ should be closed is delightfully naive. We 
lcok upon cricket as the finest game, from every point 
of view, which is in existence, and we cannot therefore 
concur in our correspondent’s anathema. We shall 
some day publish an article on the limitations of sport. 
Perhaps in the meantime our readers will favour us 
with some opinions. 








The Trial of Madame Caillaux 


By EMILE MICHON, 
(Avocat a la Cour d’Appel, Paris.) 


I.—A GENERAL VIEW. 


HE assassination of M. Gaston Calmette is not a 
political drama; it is rather the result of one of 
those political struggles characteristic of our country, 
and it could not have been foreseen. To those who 
consider the event coolly, it appears simply as an 
ordinary crime, standing alone amid a series of poli- 
tical happenings, and the motives of the deed, ex- 
hibited by the accused herself, tend to support this 
theory, as we shall see. 


To judge it fairly, then, one must isolate this act of 
Madame Caillaux from all the events of a political 
character by which it is surrounded, and to neglect, as 
far as possible, the profession of the victim and the 
position of the husband of the accused. 


Several explanations of the affair have been offered. 
That of Mme. Caillaux is as follows: “A fierce Press- 
campaign was engineered against my husband, in the 
course of which a letter of a peculiarly intimate kind 
was published; two others were about to appear. I 
went to the one who caused their publication with the 
object of preventing this. I wished to frighten him. 
I killed him. I am sorry for it.” 


It is well for the moment to accept this statement; 
but before examining it and drawing any conclusions, 
perhaps we may inquire why the affair has aroused such 
@ surprising amount of political passion in France. 
The answer is easy : Instead of viewing the crime alone, 
separating it from the political events of the day, 
people have seen it, and wished to see it, only as an 
episode of the political struggle which had been pro- 
ceeding for some weeks previously. Both adversaries 
and partisans of M. Caillaux centred their attention 
upon the person of his wife, endeavouring to reach him 
through her. 


What was the motive that impelled Gaston Calmette 
to carry on with such persistence and fearlessness 
against M. Caillaux the persecution of which he 
boasted? A sentiment of pure patriotism, his friends 
reply ; he wished to relieve the political arena of a man 
whom he held to be a real danger to the country. Here 
some little explanation is necessary. In France, M. 
Caillaux is considered as the chief of the Radical 
Party—a Socialist since the Congress of Pau; that is 
to say, since about a year ago. Before the Congress 
he belonged to the Alliance Républicaine Démo- 
cratique, an association holding the tenets of Gambetta, 
of Jules Ferry, and especially of K | <1 nsseau, 
of whom M. Caillaux was hardly the exponent; chief 
of this party was M. Adolphe Carnot, brother of the 
former President, and its authorised representative in 
the Parliament was M. Louis Barthou. The first 


grievance against M. Caillaux was that he abandoned 
his old party for the sake of personal ambition and 
love of power, rather than because of any change in 
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his convictions. What bearing can that have upon 
the trial? some may ask. A very direct and immediate 
bearing; for what Gaston Calmette sought to do, in 
publishing the letter, “Thy Jo,’’ was to show, accord- 
ing to what he, Calmette, himself wrote, the duplicity 
of M. Caillaux, who, considered as the champion of 
the income tax in France, never had a genuine desire 
to see it become law. 


Now, what has been improperly called “the letter, 
‘Thy Jo,’’’ which is only a part of a letter, contained 
absolutely nothing of a private nature which any 
virtuous woman and any true gentleman would object 
to see published. But what was serious, awkward, and 
even intolerable for M. Caillaux was the disclosure of 
the passage which did not concern his private life, but 
dealt with his public one, and contained these words : 
“] HAVE CRUSHED the Income Tax whilst pretending 
to support it, | have forced acclamations from the 
CENTRE and the RIGHT, and I have not over-displeased 
the LEFT.’’ That, say M. Gaston Calmette’s friends, 
is the language of an impostor who had to be publicly 
exposed. 


“Individual liberty is absolute in England,’’ French- 
men are often told, when that country is held up to 
them as an example. “Never, in England, would the 
publication of private documents be tolerated.’’ Let 
us consider the situation without false modesty. Had 
it only been a question of intimate letters, written by 1 
statesman to a woman, expressing the affectionate feel- 
ing he entertained for her, no one in France would 
have hesitated to condemn such publication. Those 
who knew Gaston Calmette—and M. Herbau, the Pro- 
cureur-Général, guarantees the statement — declare 
that he would never have resorted to such polemical 
methods. But, again, nothing of the sort ever occurred 
The only matter in question was ¢he Income Tax. 
And, further, the letter was not addressed to the 
present Madame Caillaux, but to Madame Gueydan, 
the ex-Minister’s first wife. One may, therefore, with- 
cut being accused of prejudice, come to the conclusion 
that Madame Henriette Caillaux has displayed in these 
circumstances an excessive susceptibility; she might, 
perhaps, have kept herself more under control. 


Let us return to the Figaro campaign. Gaston 
Calmette pursues M. Caillaux with red-hot shot. Why ? 
M. Caillaux, who is looked upon as our greatest parlia- 
mentary financier, is a man of high intelligence, of 
prodigious activity and indomitable energy. We are 
at the end of 1913, then we reach 1914, and it seems at 
the time that he is to be the founder of the Income Tax. 
Impartiality make it a duty to recognise that it is as 
the apostle of this reform that he is being pursued; 
but—and Gaston Calmette boasts of it—it is also 
sought to strike in the person of M. Caillaux the man 
who established in France a detestable personal policy, 
made up of caprice and absolutism, without any guid- 
ing principle, employing an immoral and destructive 
Government procedure, favourable to the combinations 
of the world of finance, more anxious to secure the 
existence of such or such a Cabinet than the pre- 








dominance of a Republican régime truly national and 
stable. 

This is what Gaston Calmette professed to believe 
and endeavoured to prove. He accused M. Caillaux, 
for instance, of acting as though he were omnipotent, 
of treating with contempt the opinions of his col- 
leagues in the Ministry, and, without even consulting 
them, coming to decisions with which it was their ex- 
clusive right to deal. It was thus that he arranged the 
release of Rochette, without even consulting M. 
Antoine Perrier, his colleague the Minister of Justice; 
again, it was thus that he negotiated directly with 
Germany the cession of the Congo, without consulting 
M. de Selves, his colleague the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs; which caused M. Clemenceau to say: “This 
man [M. Caillaux] is superior to the High Court.” 
These acts, there is no gainsaying, are intolerable in a 
democracy. Such habits lead fatally to Governmental 
anarchy or to personal power. The inevitable con- 
sequence is to force those who have recourse to them 
to dissemble, first with their colleagues in the Cabinet, 
and then with the Parliament. 


“What connection have these considerations with this 
affair ?’? one may ask. They go to explain Gaston 
Calmette’s attitude. He held the proofs of the two 
acts of personal authority mentioned above: the Fabre 
document for the Rochette affair, and the green docu- 
ment for the Congo one. 


“In going to the Figaro,’’ said Mme. Caillaux, “I 
wished to prevent the appearance of two private letters ; 
to safeguard my honour and my dignity as wife and 
mother.”’ 

“Madame Caillaux had no such intention,’’ replied 
the friends of Calmette. “What she desired, perhaps 
more for her husband than for herself, was to prevent 
the publication of the document Fabre and the 
document vert. She knew prefectly well that Calmette 
did not possess the pretended ‘intimate letters,’ and 
that had he possessed them he would not have printed 
them. She was aware that even on the morning of that 
day her husband had seen the President, who had 
assured him that Calmette would not publish these two 
letters; the President had, in fact, agreed with M. 
Caillaux that an arrangement should be made in the 
matter with the manager of the Figaro by Me. Maurice 
Bernard.”’ 

Such are the statements of the accused lady, and 
those of the friends of the dead man; but these state- 
ments conflict seriously. To Madame Caillaux this 
objection may be made: If these letters, as you say— 
she repeatedly affirmed it to-day to the listening Court 
—-contained nothing but what was perfectly honourable 
te writer and recipient, why were you so upset at the 
thought of their publication, even to the point of going 
to the Figaro office and shooting Calmette? To the 
assertions of Calmette’s friends another query may be 
put: If, as you say, M. Caillaux feared the publica- 
tion of the document Fabre and the document vert, 
why should Mme. Caillaux do her utmost to stop this 
by an arrangement with the Figaro, since you say that 
at the instigation of M. Doumerque, MM. Barthou and 
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Briand had seen Calmette and obtained from him a 
promise that the said documents should not be pub- 


lished? Obviously there is in this something contra- 
dictory and extremely puzzling. However it may be, 
if one is to believe Mme. Caillaux’ assertions, she went 
to the offices of the Figaro to hinder Gaston Calmette 
from printing two letters which she believed to be in 
his possession—and killed him! These letters, accord- 
ing to Mme. Caillaux, contained nothing dishonour- 
able either to herself or to her husband. Calmette was 
wrong to have published private documents, of course; 
out the problem is this: Had Madame Caillaux the 
right to kill a man in order to prevent the ultimate pub- 
lication of these two letters? Whatever forms it may 
take, it is to this question that, in their inmost hearts 
and consciences, the members of the inquiry will have 
to find an answer. 








Invasion: Is it a Checkmate? 

O long ago as October, 1912, we published an article 

by our esteemed contributor, Mr. R. J. Turner, 

of the Surrey Territorial Association, entitled, ‘“The 
Horse and War,’’ in which it was suggested that a 
mechanical substitute for the horse was already within 
view. Mr. Turner wrote: 

Can a motor be constructed to drag a field-gun with 
its ammunition over rough, hilly country? Given 
sufficient power and a strong make of car, with solid 
tyres, I see ne reason to doubt that the manufacturer 
would be equal to the occasion, and could guarantee a 
motor that would haul a gun wherever horses could go. 

Our contributor’s prevision has been fulfilled in the ex- 
periment which was carried out on Saturday last by the 
West Riding Territorial Battery of the Royal Horse 
Artillery, and an answer has been furnished by the 
experiment to the proposition which Mr. Turner ex- 
pressed in these terms: 

For what, after all, is the real desideratum in 
modern warfare? Is it not speed, whereby a com- 
mander in the field may effect a rapid change in his 
forces to checkmate the enemy, who, by means of his 
air-scouts, has been fully advised of his position ? 

A rapid survey ot some salient features in connection 
with the manceuvre which Lieut.-Col. Earl Fitzwilliam 
initiated, will be interesting in the light of the prophetic 
article which we published more than eighteen months 
ago. 

No special chassis was constructed for the gun and 
ammunition haulage; the 30-h.p. six-cylinder Sheffield- 
Simplex self-starting ordinary standard chassis on test 
was used. No breakdown of any description occurred ; 
the wheels did not break, as some feared might be the 
case, and the axles did not get hot. The only special 
fitting used was a hauling-bracket fitted to the chassis. 
The ordinary standard tyres were used,and owing to the 
valuable continuous torque and general efficiency of the 
Simplex machine, the dash of roughly a hundred miles 
each way was accomplished without mishap. All sorts 
and conditions of roads were encountered, and no diff- 
culty was experienced in negotiating hills. As regards 








speed, the ordinary method of transport by horses was 
entirely outstripped ; the battery, if horsed, would have 
occupied three or four days in reaching its destination, 
and if the guns had been conveyed by railway at least 
ten hours would have been needed from start to finish. 
But, according to the supposed plan, conveyance by 
railway would have been impossible, because it was pre- 
dicated that the railway bridges had been blown up by 
spies. 

Now, what was the time taken in conveying the guns 
from Wentworth to Grimsby—a distance of 72} miles: 
We are credibly informed that it was 3? hours. There 
is something further to be considered in the balance as 
between horse and motor traction, and it is this. The 
gun park of the battery is at Wentworth; but the 
ammunition centre was at Selby, which is some 50 
miles distant, and lies off the main route to Cleethorpes 
or Grimsby; consequently, the motors which were to 
pick up the ammunition wagons had to race to Selby, 
and back from there to Bawtry, where they formed a 
junction with the guns from Wentworth and proceeded 
direct to Grimsby. 

In the case of horse traction it is clear that the guns 
starting from Wentworth, which is only a short dis- 
tance from Bawtry, must have been long delayed at 
that place whilst the horses were despatched to Selby 
to pick up ammunition and returned to Bawtry—a dis- 
tance of about a hundred miles. 

The question of speed, to which we have previously 
referred, was, of course, a most important factor in 
the experimental trial. On open roads, a speed ot 
35 miles per hour was touched, the average main- 
tained being 21 miles per hour, owing to hills and 
unfavourable ground. This speed, on a first trial, 
must be considered eminently satisfactory; and when 
it is borne in mind that examination has proved that 
the chassis did not suffer in any respect in consequence 
of the strain to which they were put, it is clear that 
they would have been available for a much longer run 
without misadventure. The guns were the ordinary 
battery guns, but no doubt the experiment which has 
just been made will lead to trials with guns of a much 
heavier calibre. 


Something has been said about the noise which hap- 
pened during the dash, but we believe that the noise 
was exactly the same as a battery moved along roads 
in the ordinary manner would have produced. It i: 
certain that the noise which was heard did not arise iu 
any way from the motors, but from the wheels of the 
guns, and was probably more apparent because the 
chassis of the Simplex manufacture are so extraordi- 
narily silent. Interesting as the trial was, it remains 
to be seen what practical value it can be held to have; 
but as Sir Herbert Plumer, commanding the York dis- 
trict, and his staff, were present under special instruc- 
tions from the War Office, there is no doubt that every 
feature was carefully connoted; and the authorities, 
although they will not publish their opinions, are, we 
believe, eminently satisfied with the results which they 
observed. 
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Sir James Frazer’s Triumph 


ANY of us were much struck by the fact that no 
M name among the recent honours attracted more 
attention than that of the author of ‘‘ The Golden 
Bough.’’* It was significant because it was unexpected 
that a man so little associated with what we may call 
popular approval should at once be noticed. It was 
as if the public instinct perceived a name which, though 
it received the least possible honours (and, if we may 
say so, the least necessary), yet gave as much distinc- 
tion to the title as could possibly be conferred upon it 
by that title. And that is a sufficiently rare conjunc- 
tion in these days to attract attention. For, indeed, the 
patient labour that Sir James Frazer has given to one 
work for these many years has something about it that 
catches and holds the imagination. ‘‘ The Golden 
Bough”’ is not only the best known of his books, but it 
i; the type and symbol for the rest. All his work might 
justly be grouped under that title; for the ‘‘Lectures 
on the Early History of the Kingship’’ is but an ante- 
chamber to Part One of ‘‘The Golden Bough’’ ; ‘“Totem- 
ism and Exogamy”’ is another such antechamber, this 
time to the whole work, although it be contained in four 
massive volumes; and ‘‘The Belief in Immortality and 
the Worship of the Dead,”’ the Gifford Lectures which 
Sir James Frazer has now begun, are openly a continua- 
tion of the central idea. His great translation of Pausa- 
nias is another thing; but these books lie about ‘‘The 
Golden Bough’’ like chapels about a cathedral; and 
they cause one inevitably to think of the distant day 
when ia that set of chambers in Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge—to the right of the porch on entering, one of 
four, the other three having been occupied at different 
times by Newton, Macaulay and Thackeray—the hand 
was first set to the task. ‘‘The Golden Bough’’ was 
then quite a different thing from what it has now turned 
out to be. Had its growth been conceived at that time 
we wonder if Sir James Frazer would have begun it. 
Fortunately none of us may see the end of our work, 
even though it be that the simpie three volumes of an 
anthropological study grow to a central cathedral of 
twelve volumes and certain circumambient chapels corn- 
prising not less than another eight volumes. 

Naturally there has been loss as well as gain. The 
three volumes gave us a comprehensible unity, and we 
could therefore more easily perceive the limitation in the 
method of procedure. Twenty volumes crush us. We 
are weighed to the earth by them. Not only do we lose 
a sense of the architecture, but, losing it, we are more 
easily convinced of the infallibility of any method that 
can succeed in building so vast a place. In that way 
not only do we suffer, but the work loses; for a book 
and its reader only preserve their vital relations in the 
degree in which each may criticise the other. ‘‘The 
Golden Bough’’ particularly needs and demands that 
criticism. Without a doubt the majority of its readers 





* The Golden Bough. Adonis, Attis, Osiris. Third Edi- 
tion. By J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 
(Macmillan and Co. 20s.) 








—. 





will be those who preserve tenderly the memory of the 
old rituals man observed in his diviner youth because of 
the intense conviction that they contain certain rever. 
ences and powers that have been lost in the ugly and 
manifold machinery of civilisation. Such readers will 
find scant sympathy from the author of the books they 
read. Every man must needs be in greater or less de. 
gree a child of the age into which he was born; and it 
is impossible to forget that this work was begun when 
Agnosticism was the intellectual cult of the day, and 


every passer in the street had come to the fashionable | 


decision that the only things that reaily interested him 
were Unknowable. No doubt anything that is Un- 
knowable (especially if it be spelled with the Spen- 
cerian capital) should be regarded as above us and 
worthy of our respect; but human nature will out, and 
the Unknowable soon became beneath the notice of a 
self-respecting man, slowly to earn the other title of 
Superstition. And with the introduction of contempt 
the world (or, to be more accurate, the little, Western, 
white portion of the world that rushed wildly about like 
ants in the furious accomplishment of a very little, that 
little being mainly irritation) seemed likely to lose all its 
sources of inspiration and dignity. Any portion of the 
human race that occupied itself with the only finally 
interesting things to the human mind at once earned a 
portion of that contempt—even though disguised under 
the forms of humour or pity. 

The result of this may be seen throughout all the 


patient research of ‘‘The Golden Bough’’; and it is the | 


more noticeable because we have come so far from the 
spirit of the day in which the work was begun. Sir 
James Frazer has, indeed, felt it himself, for in the 
successive editions and expansions of the work we have 
remarked a growing tolerance of the rituals and cus- 
toms, the ‘‘myths’’ and the beliefs, that he records. It 
is almost as though the work were first intended to ex- 
pose, by examining and recording, these interesting and 
almost incredible stupidities of which man was once 
capable; whereas the great Third Edition is more con- 
tent to record them faithfully for future readers to find 
in them whatever they wish. That, no doubt, is the 
abstract intention, although throughout Sir James 
Frazer cannot disguise his gentle amusement in a play 
of humour that enlivens every page of these tomes that 
are so solid in appearance and in matter. 

There are, for example, few names that convey so 
much of magic (one almost hesitates to use that word 
after reading these two volumes) to the human mind 
as Adonis, Attis and Osiris. Even those who are not 
familiar with their detailed connotations feel their 
power: which to some will be a final proof of their 
superstitious import, and to others a strong indication 
of the metaphysical truth of the symbols which the 
human thus attests. Sir James Frazer traces them from 
Tammuz of the valley of the Euphrates. His deriva- 
tion is indisputable; though we may suggest that he 
does not altogether appreciate the possibility of re 
discovery together with the transplanting, and thus of 
a change in the point of view rather than a development 
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of the idea. The word Adonis of course is not Greek. 
It is clearly the Semitic word for Lord: being probably 
Adoni, meaning ‘‘my lord’’: the lord in question being 
the power that the Assyrians, and probably the Acca- 
dians before them, worshipped under the name of 
Tammuz. 

The next shitt in the author’s purview was into Syria 
and Israel. Scholars no doubt are under an obligation 
to accept the “‘results’’ of other scholars, however aca- 
demic and tentative they may finally prove to be; but it 
is rather regrettable that Sir James Frazer should so 
promptly accept the well-known fevz/io principii of the 
higher critics. It may be that cruder practices under- 
lie the more exalted record of the Old Testament. It 
may be that a race of prophets succeeding to those 
cruder practices purged them, ennobled them, and thus 
procured the purer record that we have. These things 
may be so; but they rest on a mere supposition, and 
that supposition is only supported by an elaborate 
arguing in a circle. By the same method of argument 
it will be possible a thousand years hence to say that 
since Shakespeare’s plays show the crude with the seem- 
ing miraculous, and that since among his contempor- 
aries we find none of the miraculous and much of the 
crude, it is perfectly clear that the first form of the 
plays must have been, like the other works of the time, 
ordinarily crude, and that the nobler and lovelier things 
are as clearly due to some redactor or redactors of the 
glorious nineteenth century. | When that argument 
comes to be advanced, as no doubt in time it will be, 
there will be no answer to it. It is never possible to 
answer a petilio principit; for a begging of the question 
is the one invincible form of argument; but it will sig- 
nify nothing ; and the only effective reply to it will be 
one of faith. So with much of Sir James Frazer’s 
reasoning. We suggest that there is only one possible 
way in which any faith, any ritual, any nationality, or, 
for that matter, any conceivable thing on the face of 
this earth, may be understood; and that is by assum- 
ing, and testing, its own point of view, and imagi- 
natively reconstructing it from that point of view. It 
is true that Sir James Frazer never does that in these 
books; but it is also true that, amid and in despite 
of his argument, he does faithfully record the rituals 
he takes under review; and thus he makes it possible for 
later comers to undertake that imaginative reconstruc- 
tion. ‘‘The Golden Bough,’’ and these two volumes 
of it, are an invaluable housing of these records pre- 
pared for those later comers. ‘‘Adonis, Attis, Osiris,’’ 
for example, in its present third edition probably takes 





its last full and detailed form; and it gives, as we 
have collated it with the second edition, a wealth of 
detail that is of the highest importance. With it the 
third edition of the whole work is practically com- 
pleted; and only awaits the General Index and Biblio- 
graphy. The storehouse is completed, that is to say; 
and there only needs now those who will search in it 


less as scientists and more as those who seek inspira- 
tion. 





When George III. was King—and 
After* 


URING the last twenty years almost every reader 
has become an interested student of the arts and 
crafts and manners and modes of Court and society 
life during the eighteenth century. Thus the pro- 
foundly interesting and informing life of Mrs. Jordan, 
who reigned so long in the eyes of the town, can now 
be treated in its proper perspective, and her kind, wild, 
generous, unstable character be estimated at its true 
value without sentimental embroidery on one hand cr 
pharisaic platitudes on the other. Such a just picture 
and appreciation does Mrs. Clare Jerrold give us. Her 
heroine is completely recreated for us, with her sins— 
and many virtues—new blown as fresh as May. 
“What is known can seldom be immediately told, 
and when it might be told it is no longer known,” 
quotes Mrs. Jerrold, but this aphorism is not in the 
least fair to her volume, which gives a thorough and 
completely informed picture of society in the mid- 
eighteenth century and onwards until the death of 
Mrs. Jordan, at St. Cloud, in 1816. The author re- 
grets that the famous actress should have been left at 
last to face death in loneliness, without one shielding 
friend or the care of any member of her family or of 
the family of Fitzclarence, to both of whom she had 
long been so generous and devoted. In reading her 
history again, we feel that her many agonies of regret 
and loss of love before this last event were of much 
more importance than the end. Does any woman, 
does any human being who has carried with a high 
spirit from the days of youth the heavy burdens of 
others and brought home again and again the harvest 
of ingratitude and unrequited affection care for the 
little more of a lonely death? It is in living that we 
suffer. The woman who loved gaiety, motherhood, 





* The History of Dorothy Jordan. By CLARE JERROLD. 
Illustrated. (Eveleigh Nash. 10s. 6d. net.) 
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the glitter of the stage, and the ways of men with 
so open and free a heart could, we feel sure, forgive 
that last neglect. 

But it is rather the story of her indubitable victories 
and the happiness that she certainly found in much 
of her life with the Duke of Clarence and their many 
engaging children that gives the main interest to Mrs. 
Jerrold’s book. The ragged edges of her days have 
been exposed to the world many times; it is rather her 
successes and her splendid courage of which the reader 
will care to hear. 

Of these the present volume gives a full account, at 
once sympathetic and critical, straightforward and 
well-considered. Some mystery surrounded her earliest 
days, and the fact that she was born into a rather 
cruel period, when people of the stage were still under 
the heavy ban of society, made many of her experiences 
hard, and, indeed, the sort of thing we might now 
consider rather melodramatic. But these very circum- 
stances sharpened her great successes and gave zest to 
the wild life she lived among provincial players and 
added sweetness to the sort of domesticity she un- 
doubtedly enjoyed with the man who later became King 
William IV. She loved him, and he undoubtedly was 
devoted to her for a time. Neither was perfect, but 
the woman was strong on points of generosity, points 
where the man was weak and easily led by interested 
persons. After the long passage of years it is hopeless 
te blame anybody in the matter; we merely read their 
. history again, and are once more interested in the ever- 
lasting comedy of human life. 


“The Story of Dorothy Jordan’’ and her environ- 
ment and the people she knew and loved so well, or, 
indeed, hated with good reason and considerable re- 
serve, is here set forth with sympathy and charm. 
There is certainly no raking of matters now considered 
impolite by the chiefs of lending libraries, for the main 
character of the biography, although unmarried and 
in every way a product of the stage of her period, was 
pure of heart and greatly loving. 


Mrs. Jerrold’s volume is carefully if not very fully 
illustrated, for the period is one which enables an 
author to reproduce very beautiful portraits. Cosway’s 
Duke of Clarence can hardly be said to be remarkable 
for esthetic grace, but it is full of character. Among 
the most delightful of the lively pictures of the 
heroine, Hoppner’s “Dorothy Jordan as the Comic 
Muse, supported by Euphrosyne,’’ from a mezzotint 
by Thomas Park, is the most gracious ahd winning. 
The well-known Hypolita in “She Would and She 
Would Not,’’ also after Hoppner, is very gay, while 
the engaging Peggy of the “Country Girl,’’ by Rom- 
ney, is among the most charming. Russell’s portrait 
appears terribly commonplace in the reproduction, and 
one of the most alluring pictures, said, on doubtful 
authority, to be based on the beauties of Dorothy, the 
painting by W. M. Peters called “Love Sits Playing 
in her Eyes,’’ has not been allowed to decorate this 
agreeable volume. 

Perhaps the truest version of Mrs. Jordan’s outward 








form ever produced is the symbolic group by Chantrey, 
now in the possession of the Earl of Munster. It was 
owing to the fine sense of justice which animated Queen 
Adelaide that Clarence had this statue made. 
“Chantrey accepted the commission,’ Mrs. Jerrold 
tells us, “and produced the most beautiful emblem of 
maternal love that his mind could conceive. The face 
and figure are those of Dorothy, and the ineffable 
tenderness which curves the lips as she gazes down 
upon her child reveals her mother-soul, strong with 
love and protectiveness.”’ 

After all the brilliance of the stage and the far- 
reaching applause of the public, it is this last presenta- 


tion of Mrs. Jordan that gives us the truest and most | 
delightful idea of the beauty who fascinated her | 


generation and outshone in noble generosity the many 
great-hearted heroines of the theatre. 
EGAN MEW. 





Letters to Certain Eminent 
Authors 
XVI.—MR. E. TEMPLE THURSTON. 
IR,—Romance long ago claimed you for her own 
high priest. Your life has been a romance, yout 


work is Romance—the romance of the poet, the dreamer, 
the dweller in the City of Imaginative Realities. Of 


your life and a certain pathos which hedges it round, it | 
is not my purpose to speak: no man reading your books | 


can fail to recognise either the temperament which 
makes misunderstanding easy, or the Bohemian spirit 
which cannot be tamed to the narrower path shown by 
the experience of the ages to make for general happi- 
ness and the peace which is purely domestic. The 
canons and rubrics which, you have told us, must be 
observed in the World’s Great Fair of Conventionality, 
are perhaps better recognised and less observed by your- 
self than by most people. Romance, we must all agree, 
is ‘‘ an elusive star’’—it would not be Romance were it 
otherwise—never occupying the same place in the firma- 
ment for any two people. Was it not Carlyle who 
said that the only genuine Romance for grown men and 
women is Reality? Into your life there must have en- 
tered an exceptional amount of Reality, judging by 
the more than colourable imitation of Life in the larger 
sense which those of us who have seen something of it 
find in your fiction. And what have you extracted 
from it all? A conviction that the God of a Thousand 
Circumstances—I should prefer a thousand million— 
dominates what we call Chance. In the uncertainty of 
events beyond our control we have the Romance which 
is your stock-in-trade. 

What is Romance? What is Love? What is Woman? 

You would no doubt gladly undertake a commission 
to answer all three questions. Your novels are a string 
of casual thoughts, more or less consistent, from which 
a Thurston devotee might provide a very good set of 
replies. Indeed, it has already been done to some ex- 
tent in Bellwattle’s collection of your ‘‘Digressions,” 
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those wholly delightful little side-thoughts with which 
you illuminate, but never seem to check, the progress 
of your story. One who has found romance in every- 
thing—in Covent Garden and the Adelphi as in Bally- 
sheen and Venice—in a girl wheeling a perambulator 
in Kensington Gardens as in a maiden pulling back her 
bedroom blind, would have no serious difficulty in de- 
fining romance for the benefit of less favoured mortals. 
The truth is that most of us only recognise romance 
when we have a Temple Thurston to make clear to us 
that we are in its very midst. How true is that passage 
in ‘‘The City of Beautiful Nonsense’’ where you say : 
‘‘When in the midst of Romance, you are not conscious 
of the miracles it performs. You do not marvel at the 
wonders of its magic carpets which in the whisk of a 
lamb’s tail transport you thousands of miles away: you 
are not amazed at the wizardry of its coats of invisi- 
bility which can hide you two from the world, or hide 
the whole world from you. All these you take for 
granted: for Romance, when it does come to you, 
comes, just plainly and without ceremony, in the every- 
day garments of life, and you never know the magician 
you have been entertaining until he is gone.’’ And yet 
you tell us that Romance is more wonderful than life: 
if your novels have any meaning, and I am free to con- 
fess that for me they have a great deal of meaning, it 
is that Romance is Life and Life Romance. The fact 
that very few of us see it does not imply its absence, 
only our lack of sight. 


You are credited with being a great authority on the 
psychology of woman. With Bellwattle and Peggy 
and Jill in mind it 1s only fair to say that there is pre- 
sumptive evidence in your favour. But for the life of 
me I cannot make up my mind what your philosophy as 
to woman really is. Is she a creature of intuition, or a 
subtle diplomatist, or a mere bundle of perverted in- 
stincts which sometimes enable her to stumble upon the 
truth as no male thing could hope to do, and sometimes 
lead her hopelessly astray? What is really your view ? 
Maybe you hold the sex in too tender regard to admit 
of your being a quite impartial witness. All women are 
lovable, you tell us, ‘‘for you love all or you love 
none,” and you thank God for the curiosity in them 
which has made the romance of the world. I believe 
you are in deadly earnest when you ask, Why has no 
monument been erected to Eve? ‘‘Carved in the whitest 
of marble, it should stand in the face of the whole 
world, that every man who feels the joy of living, might 
raise his hat to it as he passes by: that every woman, 
reading the inscription underneath—-To that woman 
who made the world—might remember her birthright 
of curiosity.’’ Don’t you think it would be rather a 
pity to let her stand alone? Adam was a very ready 
coadjutor in her pioneer effort. He was probably a man 
after your own heart and that of a goodly number of 
us. I can quite well believe that if you had been there 
you would have extended a cordial welcome to the Ser- 
pent who thus early had come to break down a conven- 
tion which promised to make all men saints. As it is 
you have to thank Eve for having proved so willing 











an instrument of the world’s undoing in the Garden of 
Eden. 

Is it through some subconscious association that gar- 
dens figure so largely in your thoughts? You seem to 
keep ever before you Bacon’s words, ‘‘God Almighty 
first planted a garden, and indeed it is the purest of 
human pleasures: it is the greatest refreshment to the 
spirits of man, without which buildings and palaces are 
but gross handyworks.’”’ Of places like Kensington 
Gardens you have made almost as good use as Barrie. 
Charing Cross Gardens are a source of never-ending de- 
light to you. It is your view that no millionaire with 
his pricelessly beflowered grounds gets more pleasure— 
on the contrary, he probably gets less—out of their con- 
templation than the mob gets out of the well-tended 
Embankment bushes and beds. Was there ever any- 
thing more humanly lovely than Cruikshank in his 
garden at Ballysheen? ‘‘Preparing a garden,’’ you 
make him say, ‘‘is like laying the foundations of a 
perfect city. Every path is a street, every bush is a 
dwelling-place, every flower is a beautiful being.” 
How you revel in the smell of the rich brown mould 
and all that it conjures up for you! Bellairs, with his 
flat and fifteen hundred a year, wanting to grow sweet 
peas in a window-box and being thrown back on the 
simple joys of rearing a few snowdrops—I know 
nothing in fiction more compelling in its primitive 
appeal. Gardens are surely the one touch of Nature 
which makes the whole world kin—the one common 
bond between the Master of The Rosary at Ballysheen 
and the luckless down-at-heel woman gazing at a blaz- 
ing bed of calceolarias in the public gardens by the 
Adelphi. ‘‘There has been a garden in the life of every 
single one of us,’’ you say. ‘“‘A withered flower 
dropped on a pavement in Fleet Street is sufficient to 
bring it back. How much more so, then, a whole bed of 
calceolarias ?’? The harmonies of a discordant universe 
seem to be struck in such a chord as that, and in response 

nust come from the lips of all, the great ‘‘Amen !”’ 

Your work so narrowly misses being of the very 
highest that I cannot but regret you should not have 
put into it as a whole more of that exquisite care which 
you appear to have bestowed on particular chapters. 
You would then have avoided certain well-known tricks 
of sheer melodrama. Some quaint incongruities of 
simile would be eliminated. Bellwattle would not be 
allowed to perpetrate the absurdity of not knowing the 
linguistic difference between Rectory and Victory. But 
perhaps in such a chaplet of pearls as you have given the 
world it is unreasonable to complain if an occasional 
imitation one is to be found. A weakness of yours which 
jars with some of us is your habit, either on your own 
account or that of one of your characters, of invoking 
the name of the Almighty; it comes as persistently 
from your pen as the ‘‘divil’’ from the lips of Father 
O’Leary ! 

There is so much more I wanted to say, but time and 
space forbid. I can therefore only resort to Convention 
and ask you to believe me to be your obedient servant, 

CARNEADES, JUNIOR. 
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REVIEWS 


“Time and Change” in Poetic Values 


The Theory of Poetry in England. By R. P. COWL, 
M.A. (Macmillan and Co. 5s. net.) 


T is probable that many readers will judge, from the 
I title of this book, that Professor Cowl has drawn 
up, from deep wells of research, a brimming flood not 
too clear, and distilled from it a crystal draught for the 
benefit of students who cannot spare the time to do this 
work for themselves. We find, indeed, the stream— 
from its source in the theories of the sixteenth century 
to the dozens of attempts at ‘‘definition’’ in the nine- 
teenth—but the student is left to trace for himself the 
tendency and progress, the resemblances and differences 
To this there can be no objection, for good work in the 
matter of modelling precise literary shapes and themes 
from the material and experience of the past has already 
been done by Professor Saintsbury, the late Mr. Theo- 
dore Watts-Dunton, and other thoroughly comovetent 
scholars. 


At the first glance the book gives one the impression 
of a not very useful mixture of quotations; a closer in- 
spection reveals the skill of the compiler in a beauty of 
arrangement and selection for which we give him the 
highest praise. His chief aim has been ‘‘to exhibit in 
selected documents the historical development of the 
general theory of poetry’’ during the period we have 
mentioned ; to determine from authoritative sources the 
theoretical principles of the several schools of poetry 
and criticism; and to present the arguments that have 
been advanced for or against controverted principles or 
doctrines. There is plenty of scope here, obviously, for 
the art of the careful anthologist, and the result of the 
lengthy labour which must have gone to the preparation 
of this volume is admirable, and there are many pro- 
blems upon which it throws a fascinating gleam. 


To take one secondary point only: we are often apt 
to speak of various ‘‘ages’’ of poetry, literature and the 
arts as though they were entirely separate, existing in- 
dependently and in compartments—a pleasant conven- 
tion, useful at times for purposes of discussion, and 
even necessary when we investigate the mysteries of the 
“‘influence’’ of one period on another, or desire to trace 
a thread of style back through the centuries. It is a con- 
venient error, accepted by us all for these reasons. The 
pages of this book guard against the too facile fixation 
of ages or periods, at any rate with regard to poetry and 
criticism; they reveal the fine, easeful flow of human 
thought into fresh channels, among fresh scenery, 
steady, surprising perhaps in its deeps and shallows, 
its bends and backwaters, but ever moving, never stag- 
nant, and, above all, unbroken. 


The value of the collection for the student will lie 
chiefly in its presentation of the different schools of 
poetry and their interesting evolution—sometimes, ap- 
parently, their breakdown under the strain of newer 











visions of daring men. This, of course, is its primary 
and evident appeal. In the course of reading, however, 
we discover many diversions and entertaining passages, 
apart from the more stern, general idea of the book, 
We find Ben Jonson, for example, saying what a thou. 
sand critics have said since: “ The common rhymers 
pour forth verses, such as they are, ex tempore; but 
there never,comes from them one sense worth the life 
of a day. A rhymer and a poet are two things.’’ We 
have Addison contesting Dryden’s definition of wit as 
‘‘a propriety of words and thoughts adapted to the 
subject.’’ “If this be true,’’ says Addison delight. 
fully, ‘‘I am apt to think that Euclid was the greatest 
wit that ever set pen to paper.’’ We have Dr. Johnson 
rebuking Pope on the very same subject. One writer 
declaims upon the absolute necessity for truth in the 
poet ; another—Dryden—asserts that ‘‘a poet is not tied 
to truth, or fettered by the laws of history.’’ Imitation 
versus imagination—the battle is fought here with a 
ringing clash of arms; but we have said enough to show 
that the book is invaluable. 

The arrangement in sections is handy for easy refer- 
ence. ‘‘Imitation of Nature’; ‘‘External Nature’; 
‘Subject Matter’; ‘‘Style and Diction’’; ‘‘Metre and 
Versification”’ ; ‘‘Functions and Principles of Criticism” 
—these are the chief divisions, and most of them have 
sub-headings. There is also a good dozen pages on 
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“Translation’’—a happy thought, this; and there is, in | 


fact, a section on ‘‘Wit,’’ though it is not separated and 
not indexed. We suppose that this, is the only book of 
its kind, and we heartily congratulate Professor Cowl 
on his fine and scholarly accomplishment. 





The England of Queen Anne 


Holberg og England. By VILJAM OLSVIG. (Asche- 


houg and Co., Christiania.) 


AT the beginning of the eighteenth century, within 
twenty years of each other, there came to our shores two 
guests, a Frenchman and a Norwegian, who were 
destined to take the highest rank among European mea 
of letters. All guests are not equally satisfactory, but 
Voltaire and Ludvig Holberg were two whom we may 
delight to honour. A comparison between them would 
only result in a patch-work of contrasts, but in one 
thing they were completely agreed—they both found 
England good, very good, and they took away from 
her the ideas that were to make, in the one case a Euro- 
pean revolution, in the other something possibly greater 
still—a national literature. The irony of fate has willed 
that even a superficial comparison between Voltaire and 
Holberg will seem to Englishmen forced and academic; 
but, if we can manage for a moment to put entirely out 
of our heads both the court of Louis XV and the 
“déluge,’’ we may find that it is the Frenchman and not 
the Northerner who is honoured by the conjunction of 
names. There is one very decided point of resemblance: 
both Holberg and Voltaire were extremely versatile men 
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of letters; both of them tried almost every gexre. While, 
however, the latter is primarily known to posterity as 
the author of “Candide,’’ and as the great “vulgarisa- 
teur,’’ the former created modern Danish literature and 
is one of the comic dramatists of all time; it is unfor- 
tunate that his medium was a language not widely 
spoken or read, and, though he has often been trans- 
jated and adapted, our experience of translated humour 
forbids us to wonder at his comparative effacement. 

Voltaire was a sympathetic observer, but partly be- 
cause he had a score to pay off with those in power in 
his own country; moreover his experiences were practi- 
cally confined to high political and literary society. 
Holberg had no fartz pris, and his society was more 
representative of the average, normal England. He 
passed most of his two years between Oxford and Lon- 
don, and, when he journeyed from the one to the other, 
he generally did so on foot. He was a good observer 
and capable of enjoying most kinds of human society. 
The influence of English thought and customs was ex- 
traordinarily enduring with him. Herre Olsvig says of 
his sojourn at Oxford that “it was the period which was 
probably decisive for his peculiar development and for 
the whole of his long career.’’ Later on he remarks of 
certain works, “It is astonishing what a rdéle remini- 
scences of his English days and of his English studies 
play in the ‘political, moral and philosophical’ writ- 
ings of the sixty-year-old author.”’ 


Herre Olsvig traces the history of Scandinavian in- 


terest in England; it may be represented on the whole 
by an ascending curve, though of late Berlin, by its 
nearness and advancing prestige, “has to some extent 
hypnotised’”’ its northern neighbours. Holberg did not 
discover Oxford or England—there were plenty of 
Scandinavians at the University, as the lists given in this 
book testify, and London had a “Danish and Northern’”’ 
church; but he gave the most complete account of these 
regions that his countrymen had yet seen. Herre Olsvig 
supplements this account, and we get a very clear pic- 
ture of social conditions in England about A.D. 1700. 
Holberg was luckily poor when he and his friend Brix 
started on their travels; and, on his further adventures 
across Europe, he continued to foregather with English- 
men of all classes, so he was saved from the superficial 
estimates of Voltaire, who saw only one class of 
Englishmen in England, and a few show Englishmen 
in France. 

Compliments to Oxford were rare at any time, and, a 
little after Holberg’s time, unheard of; it is pleasant, 
therefore, to be able to glean one, and a big one, from 
the great foreigner’s reminiscences; we refuse to enter- 
tain the objection that its maker was an alumnus of its 
addressee. “There is scarcely any university,’’ says 
Holberg, “where those in authority enjoy a more un- 
questioned sway, and the students show more respect, 
than Oxford; or where the members are more sober, 
more civilised, or more virtuous.’’ Some of the details 
do not quite correspond with the ensemble of this 
beautiful picture; the writer appears to have made the 
acquaintance of the proctors, and to have himself used 
the unhappily obsolete plea, “We are in company with 
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Masters of Arts,’’ when surprised at his inn. Though 
he worked hard, particularly at the Bodleian, Holberg 
appears to have found time to frequent a varied and 
merry society; his musical proclivities, especially, 
brought him into contact with a corresponding circle of 
acquaintances. 

Of Holberg’s general remarks on England we can 
only give a few arbitrarily selected examples. He finds, 
for instance, that women have so thoroughly asserted 
their position that, “if a bridge were laid over the 
Channel, all the women in Europe would rush across 
there.’’ Another passage seems to contradict this: 
“What nation can less easily endure oppression than the 
English? and of what nation are the house-wives in 
greater subjection?’’ For the men—they are “either 
angels or devils,’’ and as the latter class is generally the 
more interesting we have most about it. Englishmen 
do not like work (the categories are probably a bit con- 
fused here); they “live to eat,’’ unlike the French, and 
worse, they “drink to drink.’’ A serious charge, heard 
often since Holberg’s time, is this—“an Englishman 
will live in plenty and magnificence, and will yet hate 
life.’’ Not so, of course, the Frenchman. These anti- 
theses were fresh enough in Holberg’s day, and he has 
a pleasant way of pointing them; but he really had the 
international sense, and both his observations and those 
of his editor are interesting. We must notice one slip, 
Laud being described as a minister of Henry VIII. 


Incompatibility 


Unpublished Letters of Lady Bulwer Lytton to A. E. 
Chalon, R.A. With introduction and notes by S. 
M. ELtis. (Eveleigh Nash. tos. 6d. net.) 


THE convenient word of cur title really covers the 
whole story of the first Lord Lytton and his 
distressed wife; sixty years ago the town rang 
with the echoes of their intimate quarrels and 
the Press found the saddening, sordid details 
of their disagreements excellent copy. As reviewers 
of many very diverse books on the subject we regret- 
fully own that these matters still interest us, not be- 
cause of the individuals involved, but rather because 
the two principal characters represent types which have 
not altogether disappeared from our social life, only we 
have learnt, perhaps, from such well-known examples, 
something of the folly of unchangeable hate and re- 
crimination. 

Those who read Bulwer Lytton with the enthusiasm 
of early youth—like Dickens and Scott, he must be 
read and loved before fourteen, or not at all—could 
have no doubt but that he was a splendid man with 
high ideals and an excellent gift of alluring expression, 
a prince among writers : 


A gifted boy, earth echoed with his fame, 
And sages knew and reverenced his name. 


Such was one’s first picture of the husband of the mis- 
guided Rosina Bulwer Lytton, but it is one of the agree- 
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able things that Time has swept away. In its place we 
have something more truthful, something that we need 
neither like nor dislike, merely a complex human being 
whom we may try to understand or entirely leave out of 
life’s engaging problems. 


But should your taste be in the direction of compre- 
hending the personages who have engaged your imagi- 
nation and, at one time or another, filled you with all 
sorts of sensations from delight to cynic distrust, we 
should recommend you to read this volume carefully 
edited by Mr. S. M. Ellis and furnished with an admir- 
able introduction and useful, if not highly original, 
notes. 


We have been told that the “Letters to Chalon’’ were 
not worth publishing, but that is a dogmatic statement 
with which we entirely disagree. The correspondence 
is undoubtedly of considerable psychological and 
sociological, and even pathological, value, although 
we are often intensely depressed by the writer’s 
deplorable state of mind, and frequently ex- 
tremely sorry for Mr. Chalon, the agreeable 
painter and member of the Royal Academy, who 
had to answer these sometimes long and generally self- 
pitying and bitter tirades. But again and again the 
writer of these letters shows her wit and kindness, and 
always and for ever she is drawing a full length and 
very definite, although unintentional, portrait of her- 
self. Thus we know directly a little more of the wife 
and, indirectly, a good deal of the sort of impassioned 
torture the husband had to bear. The Lyttons between 
them have managed to lay two souls almost bare before 
us. 


Why should one judge or hold a brief for either 
side in such an affair? Neither or both were to blame; 
they were foolish people who did foolish things know- 
ingly, yet at the same time they were clever people— 
although, alas, both could be sad bores—who saw the 
folly of their actions and the dismal future which lay 
before them. Thousands of us act in more or less 
the same way; but here were two people who had 
many gifts but not the face-saving endowment of 
silence. Perhaps, as students, we should be grateful to 
them for their volubility and their almost heroic egotism 
and energy. Of course, Lord Lytton had a touch of 
genius which his wife lacked, but she surpassed him in 
capacity of emotion and in vitriolic vituperation. 


She was married in 1827 and these letters do not 
begin until 1851, but even from this correspondence 
alone one can see that there was really no reason why 
she should have always been miserable. A little 
wisdom, less concentration on her own unhappiness, a 
trifle of philosophy, and Lady Bulwer Lytton’s life 
might have been quite agreeable apart from the gifted 
author whose egotistical and exacting nature made him 
so difficult a companion. But although fortune gave 
Rosina wit, great beauty and the pen of a ready and 
sometimes pleasantly bitter writer, she had not been 
dowered with any touch of useful common sense, and 
the texture of her mind was coarse. The most obvious 


of the common sense wisdom of the common world was 











hidden from her, but a feeling of her own hardships was 
always fresh as a May morning in her mind. 

On looking into the bitterness of their hearts, most 
people might say, as did Lady Lytton, “What a life 
mine has been!’’ That kind of self-pitying nonsense 
comes to all of us, but, fortunately, few are vocal, 
She complains again and again of having wasted g9 
much affection and zeal on a worthless man. But if one 
loves, the object does not really matter. There was no 
true devotion in this case, but strong sensualism and 
the sensuous pleasures which pass; here, unfortunately, 
these ordinary sensations left no track of happiness 
behind. Plainly neither of them appreciated the other | 
nor had they any just consideration for anybody but 
themselves individually. Both were more or less hun- 
bugs before the world; the famous author knew it, but 
the disappointed and bitter wife was unaware of just 
how she deceived herself and how little the wicked 
world was misled. 

Although not without dull pages and with an amount 
of canine language and worship that is unpleasant to § 
us, for she loved dogs passionately, Lady Bulwer f 
Lytton’s letters to a charming painter are well worth [ 
reading. 
- Quite outside the question of her almost life-long | 
war with her husband she gives some highly interesting 
and cynical pictures of her period which are greatly § 
helped throughout by Mr. Ellis’ notes. 





Artless Philosophy 


Great Problems. By BERNARDINO VARISCO. 
Translated by R. C. LopGE, M.A. (George Allen ] 
and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) ' 


GREAT though the problems may be which Professor 


The 


’ Varisco endeavours to solve, they are as nothing com- 


pared with the dilemma of the unfortunate reader called 
upon to determine what are the problems which the 
learned professor takes as the stuff of his embroidery. 

In his preface the author informs us with considerable 
candour that the great problems, which are ultimately 
resolved into one, are not solved, but are formulated in 
such a way as to be clearly intelligible. We fear that 
the Professor takes an unjustifiably sanguine view as 
to the intelligence of his audience. His very first words 
are typical of his general attitude: ‘‘The world has 
value for us.’’ To the mind of one accustomed ‘o 
demand some sort of logical premises, some sort of 
logical conclusion in a philosophical work, such a state- 
ment comes as a rude shock. Apparently the generalisa- 
tion is based upon the concealed platitude that ‘‘it is the 
source of pleasures and pains, of life and death.’’ The 
shock is followed by keen disappointment at finding 
that the professor, in a vague sort of way, regards as 
the ‘‘Great Problems’’ such idle questions as ‘‘What 
shall we say of the history of man? Will it one day 
end, leaving no more trace of itself than a bubble in 
water?’’ To our mind, this is taking an altogether 
childish view of what are the truly great problems which 
confront philosophy at the present day. 
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But the Professor’s attempts at a solution of the ques- 
tions which he propounds to himself are more disastrous 
than the preliminary failure to grasp that our intellects 
nowadays have advanced some little distance from the 
standpoint of the schoolmen. It will not satisfy us in 
the least measure to be told that ‘‘Man has more value 
than the brute because he knows.’’ What is ‘‘value’’? 
What is a brute? What is knowledge? There are 
problems for us worthy of an answer. Does the Pro- 
fessor mean that human beings tend to conquer other 
organisms in the struggle for existence because of 
superior intelligence? If he does, why not say so? 
‘Value’? may mean anything, according to what is 
regarded as valuable. Does the author regard as desir- 
able, as valuable, that which human beings in fact 
desire, in fact value? We have no means of determin- 
ing whether he means this or anything else, simply 
because, like most philosophers, he fails to realise what 
is apparent to those who lay no claim to the title of 
philosopher—namely, that it is no explanation to refer 
the particular to the general. 


Nor does he, apparently, realise that we are no longer 
content to assume that we ‘‘desire to realise the better.”’ 
Even the neophyte nowadays has a sufficiently lively 
spark of independence to demand that ‘‘better’’ should 
receive some more adequate definition than as ‘‘that 
which we desire to attain,’’ which one gathers to be 
the conception of the author. 

The Professor commits the error, incredible though 
it may appear, of stating, and presumably of believing, 
that of the two conceptions—that is to say, the Chris- 
tian and the Humanistic—as to the solution of the so- 
called “‘great problems,’’ one must be true! We have 
for so long regarded it as an elementary axiom of logic 
that of two opposite statements both cannot be true, 
but both may be false, that it is somewhat startling to 
enter a region where such axioms are not recognised. 
It is again surprising, to say the least of it, to find a 
philosopher postulating of things, as being the ‘‘in- 
heritance of culture,’’ that they ‘‘are to a great extent 
in the hands of chance.’’ A little reflection must suffice 
to show that, save in the phraseology and thought of 
the man in the street, either everything is due to chance 
or else nothing. We deplore the use of the totally un- 
necessary ‘‘perceivables,’’ which are nothing more nor 
less than percepts, if they are anything at all. At page 
127 appears for a second time the false distinction 
between human and brutish organisms. At page 131 
occurs a far-fetched theory of pleasure which has no 
basis whatsoever in fact. This is not the only example 
of a fatal tendency of philosophers brought up in the 
traditional manner to give pseudo-biological explana- 
tions of psychological phenomena. The statement 
made on page 182, that ‘‘each atom is absolute,’’ over- 
looks the physical teachings of the last twelve or fifteen 
years. We trust that the belief is not that of the author 
himself, though from his manner of enunciating pro- 
positions of that kind one is left in doubt as to whether 
the belief in question is put forward as an article of 
faith, or is merely held up as a target for the author’s 
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and appear unexpectedly throughout the volume. 
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learned shafts. We are told that ‘‘a colour, a stone, 
a rose, a butterfly and I do not exist in the same way.” 
This is opposed to the whole doctrine of the unity of 
the universe, which is the predominant distinguishing 
feature of monistic as opposed to the old-fashioned 
dualistic systems. 

Upon the whole, therefore, we are bound to confess 
bitter disappointment that Professor Varisco has suc- 
« 2ded so little in throwing light upon the great pro- 

‘ms which confront those who think further than is 
-e.. site for the mere maintenance of existence. The 
total absence of logical arrangement from his work, 
his exasperating habit of plunging zz medias res only 


to abandon the fray without warning, and his constant | 


generalisations upon no sufficient material, are fatal 
defects in what is undoubtedly an honest endeavour to 
make an advance towards the solution of our difficul- 
ties. If his work serve as a warning against the danger 
of believing that these or any other problems are to be 
solved by simply sitting down and thinking about 
them, the author’s time will have been well spent. 





East and West 


A Child of the Orient. 
Lane. 6s.) 


A GREEK child, with the rare advantage of intimacy 
with the people of Turkish households, an intensely 
patriotic one, growing up to thoughtful and, for 
one of her class, ultra-intelligent girlhood, ended her 
career as far as this book is concerned by going to 
America and earning her living as a teacher of lan- 
guages, at which, if she is to be believed, she was a 
decided success. This is the material plan of the 
book, and on it is embroidered a mass of reflections, 
sentimental and otherwise. At first sight, she is a 
highly intelligent and developed girl; later, the book 
seems a little too full—there is too much character in 
its heroine, and we feel that she has drawn on her 
imagination as well as on facts for her story, although 
the result is practically a life story. 

For instance, the volume opens with a perfectly 
charming sketch of the old uncle who taught his little 
niece to hate the Turks, as all young Greeks are taught. 
And the sketch ends: “I was seven years old when he 
died; yet I felt almost as old as he. Having never 
seen other children, and therefore having never shared 
in childish frolics, my world consisted of the woes of 
Greece.’? Again, intimate with Turkish children, and 
not yet old enough to begin life as a girl in process of 
real development, she says of the Turkish households 
with which she came in contact: “I learned to see what 
was noble, charming, and poetical in their lives; but I 
also became conscious that in spite of the faults of my 
race, in spite of the limitations of our religion, our 
civilisation was better than theirs, because it contained 
such words as discipline, duty, and obligation.” 


The mature woman writes the book, and credits the 


By DEMETRA VAKA. (John 


child with these sentiments—and it is bad art as well as 
being untrue to life. What really happened was that 
certain events, graven in the memory of the child, 
moved the grown woman to such reflections—the child 


| had no sense, other than instinct of race, of the causes 





which rendered one civilisation superior to the other, 
and to posture the child thus is mere attitudinising— 
an Oriental straining after effect. By this the book is 
weakened; the woman with a knowledge of Greek, 
Turkish, and American ways of life reflects, and 
saddles the child with the reflections. 

The criticism of American ways is illuminating, 
“In spite of their kindness they had a certain crudity of § 
manner. . . . Besides, they seemed to me to live their 
lives in blazing lights. I missed the twilights and star- 
lights, the poetry and charm of our life at home, just 
as I missed the spring in their calendar.’’ 

And then a last word on Turkey. “England would 
be the one nation to succeed with Turkey. America 
was too bustling, after all, and had too little experi- 
ence. Germany had too much paternalism and dis- 
cipline; Austria-Hungary lacked fundamental honesty; 
while as for Russia, that ought never to be. Russian | 
bureaucracy, grafted on the corrupt Turkish stem, | 
would only make matters worse. But England, with | 
her love of order and decency, and with just enough 
discipline to put matters to rights. . . .”’ 

One is tempted to quote to the exclusion of criticism, | 
for, despite a certain amount of posing on the part of 
the author, this is a book to read and remember—and f 
recommend. 





ns 


The Wayfarers Library 


WE have received another dozen volumes from the 
‘‘Wayfarers Library’’ issued by Messrs. J. M. Dent 
and Son—an excellent selection which well maintains 
the high standard of the previous sets. The three 
which interest us most are the well-known ‘‘Comments 
oi Bagshot,’’ by J. A. Spender—a treasure of wisdom 
and clever thinking; ‘‘The Lore of the Wanderer,’’ an 
open-air anthology, by George Goodchild, with items 
by R. L. Stevenson, Hazlitt, Dickens, Ruskin, 
Thoreau, and others; it is a pity, by the way, since 
living writers are included, to have omitted Mr. Belloc; 
and ‘‘Queen Anne,’’ by Herbert Paul, which has a re 
markably good section on ‘‘Literature,’’ though per 
haps Swift is unduly exalted. Other volumes are Mr. 
F. Anstey’s ‘‘Baboo Jabberjee, B.A.,’’ the fun of 
which seems to flag a little; ‘‘The Raiders,’’ by S. R. 
Crockett; ‘‘The Valley of the King,’’ by Marmaduke 
Pickthall, who reveals the Near East with skill and 
charm; Mr. C. E. Lawrence’s charming ‘‘Pilgrimage’’; 
‘“The Mistress Bonaventure,’’ by Harold Bindloss; 
“The Cliff End,’? by Edward C. Booth; ‘‘Kings im 
Exile,’’ by Alphonse Daudet; ‘‘The Lost Mameluke,” 
by David M. Beddoe, and ‘‘The Children of Light,” 
by Florence Converse. There will soon be hardly any 





book which a shilling will not purchase, and Messrs. 
Dent have a remarkably interesting list to their credit. 
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The Star-Spangled Banner 
By CosMO HAMILTON 


E have not read ‘* Tory Democracy”’ or ‘‘English 
Literature (1880—1905),’” by Mr. J. M. Ken- 
nedy, but, having read his ‘‘Imperial America,’’ we 
shall certainly do so. He is evidently a writer of a 
different type to so many whose books lumber the 


libraries and choke the bookshelves. He does not write 


as they do—either to keep themselves out of mischief or | 


in order to add smally to a small income. He has 
something to say, and he says it in the fewest possible 
number of words, and after careful consideration and 
verification of facts. Whether we agree with him or not 
does not matter. We read him,* and that is all that he 
asks us to do. In this book he thrusts in front of us, 
with a sort of Balliol precocity, a large red volume in 
which he sets out to show “an aspect of American de- 
velopment and American relations with us which, if less 
seductive and tender than that held up to us by the 
peacemongers, is certainly more manly and more in 
accordance with reality.’”’ In other words, he pours 
ridicule on the conventional talk about our American 
cousins and the everlasting peace that will exist between 


England and the United States; argues that the popula- | 


tion of the United States is at the present moment a 
composite mass of heterogeneous elements collected 
from all parts of the world, with English as the mother 
tongue of only 31 per cent. of the people, and German 
of 27 per cent.; that there are no bonds, except the 
bond of language which has become debased, between 
the United States and ourselves; that the bulk of the 
people contemplate us, when they take any interest in 
us at all, with dislike rather than friendliness; that the 
views of self-appointed committees and societies cannot 
be taken as representative of the whole of that vast 
community ; and that we are just as likely to have a war 
with the United States as with Germany when once 
the value of the Panama Canal is realised, and when 
the designs of the Americans, with the canal as a basis, 
are realised also. 


It may be thought from all this and much else that 
Mr. Kennedy is anti-American. He raps out such 
phrases as ‘‘ the repulsive cant of arbitration, brotherly 
love,”’ and so on, and frequently charges the Americans 





> . . 
Imperial America. 


and Co. 


By J. M. KeEennepy. 
12s. 6d.) 


(Stanley Paul 








with being shallow, unintellectual and easily carried 
away by outpourings of that maudlin rhetoric which 
was indulged in so successfully by ex-President 
Roosevelt, who addressed his audience as “ boys,” 
told them that he was as fit as a ‘‘Bull Moose,’’ and 
described anything that met with his approval as 
‘“‘bully.’’ It would be natural to believe that Mr. Ken- 
nedy loathes the country as well as the people, and has 
put the word ‘“‘Imperial’’ before America with deep 
Not at all. He appears to have the same 
complete admiration for the United States, its methods 
and its future as the average healthy schoolboy has for 
Claude Duval. He is dazzled by its wealth, and his 
object in writing this book is to show that America has 
from the first been imperialistic, always expanding and 
acquiring for the betterment of her markets, and that 
in the course of time easily within sight the United 
States intends to assume the responsibility towards 
Europe for the whole of the Central and Southern 
American republics. England expanded. England ac- 
quired. England, however, counts no longer. America 
for Mr. Kennedy. America against the world. 

I say, with the knowledge of my personal observa- 
tion to guide me [he writes, all flushed with excite- 
ment], that it would be worth while for the United 
States to risk a war with any Power in order to retain 
undivided control over the Central and Southern 
American oil-wells alone; it would be economically 
profitable (Mr. Norman Angell’s spruce and dainty 
theories notwithstanding) for the United States to 
go to war for the sake of securing control of the Ar- 
gentine wheat and meat output, the Brazil coffee 
plantations, the nitrate beds of Chile, the mineral 
wealth of Peru, and, in fact, of the vast commercial 
possibilities to be found everywhere in the southern 
Continent. These things are commercial prizes which 
defy description ; the figures which I quote in connec- 
tion with the Argentine trade alone will enable the 
reader to realise what the wealth of South America 
now is and what it may become. 


Sarcasm. 


Mr. Kennedy rolls this and other vast sums over his 
tongue with a relish that makes one hungry. He de- 
votes many pages to the glorification of every man who 
has made millions, and every Trust that has sucked the 
life-blood out of ‘‘the little people.”’ It is very refresh- 
ing to come across a man, in these tired days, who has 
the courage to declare his opinions so boldly. Mr. Ken- 
nedy even makes no bones about expressing his deep 
admiration for the manner in which the Standard Oil 
Company has acquired its vast power and wealth. His 
experience of America and the Trust system has con- 
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vinced him that, properly applied, organised and 
regulated, such a system is inevitable and will long be 
necessary for the development of so gigantic an indus- 
trial territory as the United States. 


A vast country has to be exploited on vast financial 
lines, and without the high tariffs and the trusts the 
United States could not have made the progress that 
she has made. Business to-day has world-wide rami- 
fications, and the nation that wishes to attain commer- 
cial supremacy must not merely dominate a continent 
—it must make its effect felt throughout the world. 
This the American nation has succeeded in doing, and 
when national expansion is the end in view, no one— 
and least of all the governing and employing classes— 
can afford to be particular about the means employed. 
We were not particular ourselves, and no Englishman 
may Cast the first stone. 


Those last triumphant lines form the key-note of 
this ‘‘ Imperial’’ book, whose continual and reiterating 
cry is ‘‘markets, markets, markets.’? If Mr. Kennedy 
were to become President of the United States there 
would be, to put it in the colloquialism of the money- 


makers for whom he has so gargantuan an admiration, 
*‘something doing.” 








Notes on Medizval Universities—II 


By PROFESSOR HERBERT STRONG 


T is of interest to inquire what was the influence of 
the medizval Universities upon their age—what 
were their manners and customs, and what was their 
general spirit? First we may note the enthusiastic 
admiration awakened in those who studied in these 
“Latin quarters ’’—for these were oases of learning and 
peace amidst a rough and barbarous society. John of 
Salisbury in the thirteenth century speaks of Paris 
University as ‘‘full of life, popular joy, respect of life. 
[ seemed to behold Jacob’s ladder with the angels 
ascending and descending on it.’’ I doubt whether a 
modern college don, if he ever dreamt of his beloved 
pupils, would not see in his vision more of them 
descending than ascending, if, indeed, he ever even in 
his dreams thought of them as angels. 

Their influence was far greater than that of any 
Universities of the present day, for they had no com- 
petition ; and books were very rare and expensive. They 
were truly democratic in the sense that the highest and 
the lowest in the land sat, or rather squatted, on straw 
in the classrooms. Bishops and future popes there 
rubbed shoulders with penniless wretches who were no 
less keen for learning than the others, but who in many 
cases actually begged their bread. Masters gave their 
old clothes and their old shoes to their students. To 
attain to the goal, scholars copied books, swept the 
streets, became scavengers. It will be gathered that 
the students of the Middle Ages were animated by at 
least one great virtue: they all longed for knowledge, 
and they brought an extraordinary enthusiasm to their 
tasks. They would feel simply dazed if they were set 
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down in one of our older Universities in which every- 
thing that appeals to the eye or the fancy seems to cry 
aloud, “ Dress, feed, smoke, chatter, play, keep clean, 
but pray don’t strain your poor brains.’’ The teacher 
or professor who had gathered students around hin 
looked upon them really and truly as his own flock. 
It throws a side-light on the social conditions of the 
day to hear that, in case any of his students happened 
to be put in jail, it was the part of his teacher to bail 
him out. 

The University as a whole sometimes aided poor 
students, and the camaraderie was so great that at 
Montpellier—e.g., we find a student aided to pay his 
barber. If one died, the whole corporation was bound 
to be present at his funeral, which must have been a 
powerful incentive to keep the disciples in good health. 
Equality, which we love to imagine as really existing, 
was not in the Middle Ages pretended to exist; but 
community of studies and of life rendered a conception 
of the brotherhood of man possible in the Universities. 
Thence it came about that in some of them students 
had to wear the same dress—e.g., the University of 
Florence decreed that everyone, barons, dukes, bishops, 
and cardinals, as well as the humblest students, should 
wear a uniform vestment. Here, then, we see the origin 
of the gowns worn by our undergraduates. 

These learned retreats, however, were sometimes rent 
by internal quarrels, occasionally by very much more 
violent editions of our modern town and gown rows. 
The townsmen of the different Universities were habitu- 
ally jealous of the many privileges accorded to the 
students, such as exemption from taxes, military ser- 
vice, etc. Thus it appears that at Montpellier, the great 
medical school, the young “ Sawbones ”’ were anything 
but popular. One day these young gentlemen took it 
into their head to “ rag ’’ certain persons, so the towns- 
men decided to take summary vengeance. They formed 
a ring round the classroom, and, as the students issued 
forth, hustled them into a cul-de-sac, whence none of 
them could escape. They particularly objected to the 
foreigners among the students, and, in order to dis- 
tinguish them from their own countrymen, re-enacted 
the shibboleth episode of Scripture. The Provencal 
for “good-night’’ is “bona nioch’’; so they obliged 
each one to say in the idiom of the country, “ Dieu 
vous donne bona nioch.’’ Those who could not frame 
to pronounce these words were put to the sword at once 
and their bodies cast into wells. Readers who have 
been to Montpellier may remember a street bearing the 
name of Rue Bona Nioch, which still marks the scene. 

There was one very celebrated disturbance at Oxford 
known as the St. Scholastica riot from the fact that it 
took place on St. Scholastica’s Day, some time in the 
fourteenth century. It seems to have originated in a 
tavern, and in an epic poem of the period (now in the 
Bodleian Library) we have the complaint of a poor scholar 
against the cruel conduct of the townsmen and the sad 
loss of lives among his fellow-gownsmen, who probably 
deserved all they got. After a gallant resistance, the 


scholars are overpowered by the townsmen, who have 
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very unfairly summoned the villagers from the neigh- | 


bourhood to help them. These came pouring in, burn- | 


ing the college gates, displaying a black flag and crying 
“Slay! havoc! smite!’’ They blew horns, and shot 
at the scholars with bows and arrows. “Arms, legs, and 


feet of the students are the food of their swords. | 
Plunder and bloodshed are everywhere; the halls are | 


broken into; young and old suffer alike; all are scat- 
tered; many are thrown into Boccardo,’”’ the dreadful 


town prison, with their wounds uncared for. They attack | 


even a procession, and one bearing the Host, and smite 
the Crucifix in pieces. The result, as seen through the 
spectacles of the scholar, is that 


Urbs celebris dudum, nam magne nobilitatis, 
Vertitur in ludum viciose rusticitatis ! 


Life in a college of these ancient residents would have 
appeared to one of our modern students not worth 
having. 
Cambridge was at five in the morning, and every resi- 
dent had to attend. Dinner was at ten a.m. in the 
college hall, which was never warmed even in the depth 
of winter. In one case a bishop provided a brazier to 
stand in the hall, and a supply of charcoal, and it was 
stipulated that this gift was to be nightly celebrated 
by a psalm of thanksgiving; those who absented them- 
selves from this were to have no place near the fire! 
Curiously enough, many of 
students consisted of monks, some of them Benedictines, 
and even more parochial clergy. They obtained their 
cure first of all, and then applied to their bishop for 
leave to study for two or three years at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Silence was commanded at table; a Fellow 
was to read the Scriptures, and when any talk was 
allowed in the college it was to be in Latin. 
of this must have resembled in its 
conversational French which used to be the language 
cf communication at girls’ schools. As to the sports 
of undergraduates, football was certainly known in the 
sixteenth century. Bull and bear baiting were for the 
wealthier classes. On one occasion we hear of the 
proctor proceeding to stop a grand bear-baiting at 
Chesterton, accompanied by the University bedell, on 
which occasion the crowd “ violently shoved and thrust 
the bedell on the beare ’’—to the great delight of the 
scholars. Curiously enough, the University was 
specially severe against bathing, the penalty against 
offending scholars being that for the first offence they 
should be sharply and severely scourged in the college 
hall in presence of all the Fellows, scholars, and 
pensioners. 





The Berliner Tageblatt and other papers publish 
appreciative articles in memoriam of Mr. Chamberlain, 
paying high tribute to his great qualities as a statesman 
and calling him the last of the great statesmen of the 
Victorian era. A full review of his career and life’s 
work is also given by the leading newspapers. 


In the sixteenth century the chapel service at | 


the pre-Reformation | 


Some | 
incorrectness the | 





Compagnons de Voyage 
By F. G. AFLALO 


‘‘Mieulx vault amy en voye que denier en courroye.”’ 


HE sociable Frenchman, who, if only as an excuse 
for talking about himself, loves company on 
the road, may in this respect be held the type of warm- 
blooded Southerners to whom solitude is a penance; and 
a more classical example of this gregarious tempera- 
ment is to be found in Publilius Syrus, who owned that 
he would sooner tramp the highway with a companion 
than ride alone inacoach. You may, onthe other hand, 
encounter in the New Zealand bush or Canadian forest 
taciturn Scotchmen who would vote in favour of their 
own company, a free ride and a full pocket. Love of 
solitude is not of necessity bearishness, but it is a ques- 
tion of temperament or, even more often, of mood; and 
the man who shuns his fellows under abnormal in- 
fluences, as when he is just in love or just out of it, 
when he is in the first stage of convalescence, when he 
is fishing for trout, or escaping from the police, might 
in other circumstances prove as convivial as Falstaff 
himself. 

For human society the traveller craves in all pro- 
bability, as for other luxuries, in proportion as it is 
withheld; for, as Disraeli said, there is an element of 
charm in absence. Jolting over African highways in 
my riksha for days together, with no company other 
than that of the hired savages who propelled my aching 
body under a burning sun, there were moments in which 
I would have been grateful for the company of a Lon- 
don crossing-sweeper; whereas during a long day of 
voyaging down the Rhine on a steamer packed with 
trippers from Hamburg and Berlin there would have 
been charm in the companionship of some lonely wood- 
cock haunting its wat’ry glade. The most convincing 
proof of this inverse ratio between realisation and 
desire is borne upon the traveller in the railway car- 
riage. Few experiences of train travel could well be 
more boring—how much better the German word Jlang- 
weilig expresses the tedium of the hours that will not 
pass !—than some that memory recalls, notably in the 
crawling trains of Brittany and Spain, without a soul 
to speak to. Once, in the middle of Granada, I left my 
compartment in desperation to beg a match, of which 
i had two boxes in my pocket, from a Frenchman stand- 
ing in the corridor. The Frenchman happened to be 
Pierre Loti, though I did not know it then; but he also 
chanced to have a lady travelling with him in the next 
carriage, so 1 could do no more than take his match 
and thank him. Still, it was a break. The converse 
comes when you find yourself closeted on « long non- 
stop run with a knowledgeable man, who proceeds to 
divest himself of the kind of miscellaneous and not 
particularly useful information dear to those who set 
general knowledge papers for the modern schoolboy. 
He knows the height of every hill, the industry of every 
village, the occupant of every mansion along the route. 
You do not in all probability want to know any of 
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these things, but, unless you are in a corridor train, with 
escape from his informing loquacity, you must face the 
music of his voice to the next station. You cannot for 
ever hold the day’s paper in front of you, and even 


such armour would scarcely avert the winged shafts of | 


his commonplace chatter. 


If inclined for conversation, it is useless to judge by 
appearances. There is an old story of a lady whose 
husband, interested in his financial news-sheet, repelled 
all efforts in the direction of small-talk until, in 
desperation, she contrived, over some trivial business 
of an open window to engage the attention of a gentle- 
manly looking stranger in the opposite corner. The 
latter proved entertaining, and appeared to know a 
number of people “in the best circles,’? and it was 
evidently with mutual regret that they had to part com- 
pany when the train stopped at a Midland county town. 
The couple were now left alone, and the lady made 
audible reflections on the delightful 
of her late acquaintance, 


conversation 
remarking that he was 


clearly a man of some position, since he mentioned | 


being expected at the Castle. Whereupon her husband, 
who had fancied that the features of their travelling 
companion were familiar to him, suddenly realised the 
truth and blandly informed his lady that her friend 
was assuredly, as she surmised, a man of some posi- 
tion, as he was, in fact, the Common Hangman! On 
the other hand, I have known the externals of Caliban 
to hide an angel’s wings, and I shall not soon forget 
a greybeard on the Baden Railway, who, after boring 
me for hours with reminiscences of his medical experi- 
ences till I could cheerfully have shot him, went to 
immense trouble over some missing luggage of mine at 
Mainz, reducing the railway officials to the verge of 
tears, and then, forgetful of my churlish behaviour on 


the journey, actually thanked me, without a trace of | 


sarcasm, for my “ love-worthy ’’? company. 


You meet with some queer travelling companions in 
the Near East, and of these types I can recall three 
from that troublous period in which the New Turkey, 
which has, alas! proved less unlike the Old than its 
admirers confidently foretold, had just come through 
the throes of revolution and was timidly finding its 
feet on unaccustomed ground. I met them all on a 
steamer in the Black Sea, conveying me from Con- 
stantinople to Batoum and back. The first was a 
plump Persian, who, having been seen off at Galata by 
a crowd of his countrymen, who dwell across the bridge 
round the Valideh Han, engaged me in conversation, 


speaking a French even more remote from the ideals | 


of the Académie than my own, and pressed on me 
offerings of Rahat Lokoum and preserved fruits. Dur- 
ing the next six days we got friendly enough to indulge 
in a little boxing, as he had, he informed me, spent a 
year in a boarding-house in Bloomsbury and had occu- 
pied his leisure in acquiring the elements of the noble 
art. He seemed full of gratitude to the English, and 
hinted darkly at an occasion on which he had owed 
an Englishman his life. It was not until the morning 
of our arrival at the Russian port that, begging me to 














wear some jewellery until we got ashore, an evasion 
of the Customs in which I aided and abetted my eccen- 
tric companion, he also showed me six separate pass- 
ports, which he appeared to use discriminately as occa- 
sion offered, and it then transpired that he was a Persian 
prince who, as colonel of artillery, had been ordered 
by the Shah, or Regent (I forget which) to fire on the 
mejliss. As the short-lived national assembly included 
a number of his own family, the Prince disobeyed the 
order, with the result that he saved his head only by 
taking refuge in the British Ministry, from which he 
was subsequently smuggled away to his Bayswater 
boarding house. 


An even more mysterious passenger on the same 
steamer was a nice-looking Turkish youth, evidently 
of the better class, who kept his cabin all the 
way to Samsoun, after which we saw no more of 
him. He had previously attracted my attention by his 
singular habit of pacing the deck only about the witch- 
ing hour of midnight, and I had, in fact, once caught 
him, in silk dressing gown and tasselled pyjamas, just 
outside my cabin and had sent him scuttling back to 
safety, like a rabbit bolting to its earth. He also was 
a gentleman with a past (and he came very near to 
having no present), for he had, in fact, come under the 
ban of the dread Committee of Union and Progress, 
and ought by rights to have been dangling from one 
of the gallows in the streets of Stamboul. Surely, 
however, my quaintest compagnon de voyage during 
that voyage on the Euxine was a Turkish Zanoum, with 
whom I walked and talked at the express request of her 
husband, a friend of mine who was home on furlough 
from Tabriz, where he had filled the arduous post of 
Turkish Consul General during a very trving period in 
Near Eastern politics. All day long the lady, who 
was very young and rather attractive, remained im- 
mured in her cabin, for there were curious eyes in the 
third class that might, peering along the deck, have 
spied us together and spread ugly reporis of emanci- 
pation condoned by a mari complaisant, and this had 
at all costs to be avoided. Every night, however, we 
paced the deck for an hour, sometimes with Ali Bey, 
but more often without; and, as she talked to me in 
her stilted French, revealing the mind of a little child 
in the body of a woman, I learnt more of the true posi- 
tion of the women of the harem than from all the rub- 
bish that has been said and written on a subject about 
which, all said and done, even lady missionaries, in- 
formed with a veneration for Western standards, know 
as little as most of us admittedly know about their sex 
under any sky. 











Mr. John Lane publishes this week “Gates of the 
Dolomites,’’ by L. Marion Davidson, at 5s. net. This 
is a new edition of a book which has proved very 
popular with visitors to the Dolomite land. A larger 
map and a useful table of distances have been added 
and the book has been fully revised and brought up 
to date. 
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Architectural Improvements in 
London Seventy Years Ago 


By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 


iy a journal called the Literary World, edited by 

that versatile and industrious antiquary, John 
Timbs, considerable attention is bestowed on the con- 
temporary street architecture of London, and we are 
thus enabled to judge of the kind of building with 
which, in the years of grace 1839 and 1840, the capital 
was embellished. To-day, when so much attention is 
given to this phase of artistic energy, it may not be out 
of place to recall what was considered noteworthy in 
this direction by our forebears. Some of the examples 
of what now seems as old-fashioned as the Pyramids 
are still with us, such, for instance, as the Royal Institu- 
tion, in Albemarle Street, whose grimy front we pass 
heedlessly by, but which we find alluded to, in April, 
1839, as ‘‘one of the latest and most striking improve- 
ments in the street architecture of the metropolis.’’ In 
a narrow street the building appears unduly heavy, but 
there was a reason for this. When the premises were 
purchased by the Society they consisted of five private 
houses, and the difficulty of adapting them to the wants 
of the Institution and of giving them an outward uni- 
formity was only overcome by the seemingly unneces- 
sary number of Corinthian columns with which 
Vulliamy, the architect, masked the original brick 
frontage. The cost of this fagade is given at £1,853, 
which seems an extraordinarily small sum for so much 
work and material. , 

Another building thought worthy of illustration was 
the new London and Westminster Bank, No. 44, Loth- 
bury, designed by C. R. Cockerell and Sir W. Tite in 
1837-8. Nearly twenty years later the interior was 
remodelled, and more recently the frontage was ex- 
tended eastward, certain premises on this side having 
been incorporated with it. The front shown in the 
Literary World is there described as being ‘fairly 
allowed to possess much that is striking in character, 
and to present a happy combination of simplicity and 
ornament, solidity and decoration.’? One of the 
features then regarded as ‘‘striking’’ is that the 
windows are set in compartments, the spaces between 
which assume the appearance of slightly projecting 
tiers, having “‘horizontal rustics’’ in courses of unequal 
breadth, placed alternately, and so on. It would 
hardly satisfy our present-day rage for columns, with- 
out which no building seems to be considered complete, 
although Inigo Jones and Wren could happily dis- 
pense with them. 

The premises designed by Decimus Burton, in Regent 
Street, south of Piccadilly, with Italian front, form 
another subject for the enthusiasm of the Literary 
i orld. We learn that they stand on the site of the 
mansion of a Mr. Blicke, and that they cost £26,000; 
M t. Hicks being the builder. The influence of Vitruvius 
1s obvious, and, together with the Reform Club and 
others erected about this period, they prove that the 








Italian style had then as great a vogue as the classic 
has to-day. We are hardly surprised to find the double- 
barrelled epithet of chastely-elegant applied to them ! 

The same influence is observable in other smaller 
erections selected as examples of the architectural 
beautification of London at the beginning of Queen 
Victoria’s reign. Nos. 73 and 74, High Street, Ald- 
gate, may be cited as exhibiting similar characteristics 
on a less pretentious plane, while the City of London, 
Literary and Scientific Institution, in Aldersgate Street, 
might have been carried away bodily from Verona or- 
Mantua and set in an alien soil. Even where the pure- 
Italian was not closely followed, we had that modifica- 
tion of it which came in with the reign of James I, and: 
a modernised rendering of which is shown in an illus- 
tration of No. 13, Conduit Street, where we find the: 
red-brick and stone facings, dimly reminiscent of John 
Thorpe, applied to a small shop front and its three 
storeys above. 

The rebuilt Bull and Mouth Inn, in St. Martin’s-le-. 
Grand, was more in Wren’s style, the lower rusticated 
archways being, however, reminiscent of the manner of 
Chambers. The name of the architect is not given, 
but whoever he was, he was obviously able to combine 
dignity and lightness even when dealing with an exigu- 
ous frontage likely to make such a combination any- 
thing but easy. The enforced introduction of the sign 
—the ‘‘Bull and Mouth’? was a corruption of the 
‘Boulogne Mouth,” commemorating the destruction of 
the French fleet in the time of Henry VIII—surmounted 
by a bust of Edward VI, which blocks up one of the 
windows, was a feature over which the designer had no 
control. The subsequent new buildings of the General 
Post Office did away with this interesting example of 
the quasi-domestic architecture of the early Victorian 
period with which, so far as its chief features are con- 
cerned, it happily had little in common. A less satis- 
factory result was obtained in rebuilding 31, Old 
Bond Street, and although it is described as present- 
ing ‘‘a pleasing combination of Grecian and Italianised 
decoration,’’ this criticism must rather be traced to the 
complacent delight shown by contemporary critics in 
anything new, than to the inherent excellences of the- 
design. By Tallis’s ‘‘London Street Views’’ of 1840 
I find that the premises were then occupied by Messrs. 
Binnie and Richardson, tailors, for whom I presume- 
the rebuilding was carried out. 

About the same time, No. 21, Old Bond Street was. 
reconstructed by the Messrs. Inwood, who designed the. 
new Church of St. Pancras a few years earlier. A 
writer in Fraser’s Magazine, in describing the merits of 
this, remarks that it is ‘‘the only instance in which the. 
whole of such a front is consistently designed and 
decorated throughout, so as to be altogether of a piece, 
from bottom to top,’ and he proceeds to say, truly 
enough, that ‘‘the shop and the house above it are in- 
variably treated as distinct from each other, instead 
of being combined, so far as their inevitable difference. 
of character will permit, into one uniform composi- 
tion.’’ The structures of this kind now erected cannot. 
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be said to fall under this accusation; indeed, one has 
heard the complaint that the necessities of shop frontage 
are too much subordinated to architectural exigencies. 
The designer, F. Hering, of 45, Regent Street, cer- 
tainly did not err on this side when he set up what the 
Literary World, with almost pardonable enthusiasm, 
described as a ‘‘superb facade.’’ It is Jacobean, with 
such modifications as the nature of the building re- 
quired, and the size of its enormous windows may be 
judged of when it is known that the cost of the plate- 
glass alone exceeded £1,000. The design is too florid 
for our present-day more classic taste, and from the 
description of it, a confused vocabulary of such terms 
as “‘fluted lonic columns supporting Italianised arches, 
enriched pediment heads, spandrels, escocheons, cog- 
nisances, and panels; and a series of labyrinthine 
ornament, formed of fillets, disposed in vertical, hori- 
zontal and diagonal positions, elaborately interlaced,”’ 
will give a vague idea of something rococo and fitter 
for an Italian exhibition than for the exacting climate 
of a London street. 


Of all the examples of new architecture discussed, 
that of the Atlas Assurance Office, in Cheapside, is by 
far the best, the most restrained, and the one which 
exhibits the greatest distinction of style. Its two 
fronts, one in Cheapside, the other in King Street, are 
excellent, and the praise bestowed upon them by the 
writer on Public Improvements, in the “ Companion to 
the Almanac’’ of 1836, is fully justified. I find no 
mention of the architect of this fine building, but who- 
ever he was, he was imbued with the classic taste of 
Inigo Jones, and his building in the heart of the City 
might well have been a fragment taken from the vast 
palace with which his great forerunner once hoped to 
beautify Whitehall. That such an erection inevitably 
courts the accusation of want of originality is obvious; 
but it is surely better to work on a sound and splendid 
model than to attempt innovations which have little 
but ill-timed and bizarre originality to recommend 
them. To-day we are so used to wake up every morning 
te the realisation of some new and splendid building, 
that the ingenuous enthusiasm shown in the early years 
of the last century over something often rather trivial, 
may strike us as curious. But if we remember that even 
the rebuilding of a small shop was a tentative step in 
the direction of an earnest attempt to make London 
worthy of itself, we shall recognise the relative import- 
ance of even such halting efforts, and we shall realise all 
the better the splendid consummation at which we are 
to-day privileged, in the French sense of the word, to 
assist. 





The Deutsche Tages-Zeitung for July 12 reports on 
the return of the German Biirgermeisters from their 
Scottish tour, on which they express themselves in terms 
of great appreciation, both as regards the cordial wel- 
come extended to them, the splendid arrangements 
made for their entertainment, and all they have seen 
and heard during their interesting visit. 
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The American Silence 
By BURTON KLINE (Boston). 


7 HEN Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe was in America not long 
W ago, he told me how strange he thought it that 
we have no men like Mr. Galsworthy and Mr. H. G. 
Wells. If I remember rightly he went further and won- 
dered that we have no serious reviews in which our life 
is turned over deliberately, with authority—and with 
success. He might have gone further still—and per- 
haps he did, mentally—and still have wondered less 
than many good Americans do at the unflattering com- 
parison which this country has yet to present with the 
rest of the world, in all the arts, but most of all in the 
field of imaginative literature. Drug ourselves as we 
please with complacency, we all know that though we 
have had Hawthorne and Cooper and Washington 
Irving, Poe and Bret Harte, Mr. W. D. Howells and 
Mr. Henry James and Frank Norris—and no others— 
not one of these ever attained the very first rank except 
Mark Twain, in one of his books and in a few others of 
his pages. There may be an earnest of relief, a flicker 
of hope for us—but it is only a flicker—that our younger, 
men are beginning to join the outsider in his wonder 
that a people so lusty as we should be so mute, so 
almost totally without expression. 


Their hope is the more heroic since it springs from 
one of the most barren periods that has ever overtaken 
us. We seem to have fallen into a curious and unac- 
ccuntable hush, which is apparent first of all in our 
periodicals, naturally the readiest of outlets. Their 
readers’ rising complaint against them, though it does 
not go to the root of the trouble, is that they seem to 
be too much managed from the counting room. This, 
in no sardonic sense, is probably true; but with our 
magazines as numerous as they are, the policy seems to 
be inevitable. In the present paucity of good writing 
their very multiplicity makes them fiercer competitors 
than ever, and rumour has it that clever business 
management indeed is needed to keep some of them 
alive. 


Whatever the causes, the result seems to be that it is 
no longer safe to trust any American periodical to the 
direction of any mere lover of letters, however normal, 
to fill his pages with things that, pleasing himself, 
might be expected to please some thousands of readers, 
normal like himself. Business caution seems to have 
dictated that a bogey known as ‘‘Our Readers’’ shall 
be set up, whose tastes are catered for with elaborate 
timidity. The effect is naturally as artificial as the 
standard after which it is fashioned. Perhaps it is only 
another instance of our habitual surrender to Business. 
If it is, the fault is not with the arbitrary intrusion of 
Business upon our literature; we all are to blame for 
tolerating it. We may complain as we like of the pallor 
of our periodicals; but after all it is we ourselves who 
are mirrored in them. As it happens, no one element 
can be held to account for our present sorry situation. 
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At bottom no one among us is writing anything better 
than that which it is good business to print. 

Outside the magazines, no writer of story or novel 
since Frank Norris has risen to force himself upon 
national attention and to take his place with our best. 
As if to emphasise the present silence, a posthumous 
novel by Norris, ‘‘Vandover and the Brute,’’ has been 
brought out, to show us how much we lost in his death 
by the degree in which the book belittles everything else 
of contemporary origin. Of course, some fresh breeze 
will come to take us out of these doldrums, and we shall 
arrive again at our former capacity, at least, for self- 
portraiture. .\ miracle, the appearance of another and 
a luckier Norris, might carry us beyond, though that is 
scarcely to be expected so soon. We shall go on pretty 
much as we have gone on thus far. Our real emergence 
from this almost imbecilic aphony lies further on—for 
excellent reasons. 

It cannot be that a people split off from the riotous 
Elizabethans, and since then augmented by other 
peoples whose effect upon us must be to heighten the 
heat of our temperament, has gone utterly and suddenly 
mute and sterile simply by crossing three thousand miles 
of salt water. Our whole excuse is that we are living 
life at too furious a pace to wait for the recorder, the 
painter, the critic. We are too busily at work to sit for 
a portrait. The recorder finds his task too little worth 
while among us. Faster than he can write his history 
we are living new pages. The critic no sooner offers his 
conclusions than we have already done something to con- 
found him. Forces that tossed up in succession Hughes, 
Roosevelt, and Wilson have totally changed our charac- 
ter and temper since Lord Bryce pronounced his appa- 
rently final benediction upon us. The development and 
utilisation of our rich land has completely engrossed 
us; it has kept us for two centuries, and may keep us 
for two centuries longer, everlastingly at work; whereas 
literature springs from periods of pause—pause for 
contemplation, for self-examination. Indeed, it may 
be our ironic destiny to have run our full course, and 
to have declined, without ever having found our tongue. 

But if, and when, we do find leisure to ponder and 
write, the speech is bound to be large. The 
arts cannot flourish, the bards cannot sing, until mate- 
nals and riches to furnish and support them have been 
amassed. That being so, if we ever do pause to behold 
what we have done, our recorders will be poor indeed if 
they do not, with the wealth if not the artistry of their 
offerings, take rank with the best. Mr. Arnold Bennett, 
when he was here not long ago, was amazed that no 
American Balzac had risen to the attraction of such a 
store of materials as awaited him. He might have said 
that twenty Balzacs could not exhaust us. Will they 
ever come ? 

We shall be all the slower to fashion an art worthy 
of what is here, because of the sheer geographical handi- 
cap that is laid upon us. Since there has been art in the 
world, Europe and her immediate neighbours have been 
its geographical container. Art has flourished as it 
has there because it was geographically convenient. The 
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centre of nourishment and inspiration has always been 
so very accessible. Velasquez could so easily learn by 
travel—and teach succeeding travellers, while we have 
lived three thousand miles away. 


It might be possible for a vigorous people to bring 
forth an independent art at the North Pole; but it would 
take many hundreds of years. We, too, in our isola- 
tion, at our distance from your old buildings and pic- 
tures and the very atmosphere of beauty which you have 
been so long in compounding, shall be long in upbuild- 
ing an art of our own; but it will come. Many centuries 
ago, on the peninsula of Yucatan, flourished a remark- 
able race, the Mayas, who ante-dated literally by ages 
the Aztecs and their successors the Indians. We are 
only now finding tokens of their accomplishment in art 
and letters and architecture. Nothing could be more 
complete than their presumable independence of distant, 
or even neighbouring, agencies of civilisation. If they 
could achieve what they did before the age of travel, we 
ought sometime, in this day of easier contacts, to breed 
painters and poets to match with any. 


It is nothing against us that we have so few names 
of high lustre. We are fortunate, rather, to have the 
few that we do. They are lucky accidents in a history 
that would not argue hopelessly for a happier continu- 
ance without them. Their value is less in themselves 
than as harbingers of their successors. They have come 
before they were summoned, and they speak for the 
sort we shall have when we do acquire the leisure to write 
and to read. 

Another of our inspiring discouragements is the back- 
ward array of our poets, in contrast with the highly re- 
spectable painters we have given to the world, from 
Inness to Whistler and Sargent. They, and St. 
Gaudens, have given us insensate pride. But it has 
been possible enough to paint physical America and to 
catch the individual American. The collective American 
may not yet have arrived; or, if he has, he is not yet 
ready to sit for his picture. When he does arrive he will 
be a totally new variety of being if he does not demand 
to see himself painted and hear himself sung. What is 
more, after his two centuries as a builder, he will be 
worth the painting; he will ask for the best of painters 
and singers; and he will have the means to pay them. 
If painter and poet do not rise in answer to such attrac- 
tions, and worthy of the call, then we shall be indeed 
a new species and the stupidest people that ever littered 
the earth. 





Beginning with the new session of the Zoological 
Society in October, 1914, the meetings for scientific 
business will be held fortnightly on Tuesdays at 5.30 
p-m., the usual refreshments being served from 5 to 
5.30 p.m. On the night of each scientific meeting a 
motor-’bus will run direct to the Gardens from Regent’s 
Park Tube Station, starting at 8.15 p.m. The return 
*bus after the meeting will leave the Gardens at 10.20 
p-m. These "buses will be labelled “ Private,’’ and no 
fare will be charged to Fellows attending the meetings. 
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The Empire of Al Moghreb 


F the abundance of travel-books now produced 

it can hardly be said that a large proportion of 

them will live, or even be more to their present-day 

purchasers than pretty picture volumes for the elegant 

beokshelf. Pictorially, most of them are admirable, 

whether they are illustrated by the latest artistic 

development of the three-colour process, by reproduc- 

tions from the traveller’s own snapshots, or by pictures 

taken by the cinematograph, without which no sporting 
excursion into the unknown is now complete. 


From a literary standpoint, however, these books 
often suffer from too much wordiness, and a consequent 
inability to interest most of those people who have but 
a limited knowledge of the places described. The 
supreme test of a travel-book which gets out of the 
ruck of the commonplace is its power to grip the atten- 
tion of the ordinary reader and to make him visualise 
something of the author’s impressions of men and 
countries. 


Such a book is “ Morocco,’’ * issued in the uniform 
edition of the works of Pierre Loti, and translated from 
the French by W. P. Baines. The descriptive powers 
of a Pierre Loti are given to but few travel-writers, and 
the unconventionality of this volume is evident at once. 
Here are no stately chapters of precisely so many thou- 
sand words each, but a long section descriptive of a 
day’s march may be followed by one of less than a 
page, some little clear-cut gem of thought resulting, 
perhaps, from a fancied resemblance of an African 
scene to a wild corner of France. 


The book describes Morocco in 1889, but it is not 
without importance to the modern reader on that 
account, and may well stand as a permanent and 
brilliant picture of the country at that time by one who 
had exceptional opportunities of seeing it. For Loti 
journeyed to Fez, not as an ordinary traveller, but as 
one of the suite of the French Minister, amid all the 
ceremony of a State mission of fifteen persons, seven 
being officers, escorted by tribal guards, and with the 
red silk standard of the Sultan leading the way. At 
“Tangier the White,’’ Loti came first under the spell 
of the land in which the people, “ white, too, like the 
walls, trail their slippers through the dust with a 
majestic heedlessness, and merely to see them pass is 
to divine how little they are holden of the business of 
our century.’’ There was ceremony about the departure 
from Tangier, and ceremonial proceedings continued 
throughout the journey. On reaching new territory new 
guards appeared, and several picturesque descriptions 
are given of the fantasias of welcome in honour of the 
travelling embassy, with the rushing of Arab horsemen, 
passing with raucous cries and firing their long guns. 
Then, too, there was the arrival at the camp, prepared 
beforehand for the travellers, at the end of each day’s 
journey of. the mouna, “the tithe, the ransom, which 





* Morocco. By Pierre Loti. (T. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 
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our quality of embassy gives us the right to levy upon 
the tribes through whose territories we pass.’’ 

Sometimes the mouna is “of a royal abundance’’—, 
plethora of good things—butter, milk, eggs, fowls, 
bread, and many sheep, worthy of the acceptance of a 
Minister. Once it entered “with customary majesty, 
But it is inadequate: no more than eight sheep, and 
other things in proportion. It is beneath acceptance by 
an embassy, and must be refused in order to maintain 
the dignity of our flag.’’ But the wily kaid who was 
testing the Minister had “a complementary mouna’’ in 
reserve, which was accepted, and the diplomatic ip. 
cident closed. 

Such were the ordinary incidents of the march, 
varied by the presentation of petitions by supplicants 
who made sacrifices of which the Society for the Pre. 
vention of Cruelty to Animals would not approve; by 
occasional trouble in crossing rivers; and by the dis. 
comforts of camp-life in bad weather. All are de 
scribed in sharp, crisp sentences, with many a light 
humorous touch, and throughout the book there is the 
mark not only of the keen observer of men, but of an 
ardent Nature lover glorying in “the joyous life of the 
open air, the free life of the road.’’ Many a passage 
might be quoted in evidence of this, but one must 
suffice. ) 

No trees anywhere, nothing but these carpets of 
flowers; as far as the view extends, incomparable 
patterns on the plain; . . . zones absolutely pink with 
large mallows; marblings white as snow, which are 
masses of daisies ; streaks of magnificent yellow, which 
are trails of buttercups. Never, in any, garden, in any 
artificial English flower bed, have I seen such a luxuri- 
ance of flowers, such a packed grouping of the same 
kinds, giving together such vivid colours. The Arabs 
must have been inspired by their desert prairies in the 
weaving of those carpets of fine wool, diapered with 
bright and striking colours, that are made at Rabat 
and at Mogador. 


Very quaintly ceremonial was the entry into Fez, and 
most interesting is the lengthy section devoted to the 
experiences there of the author, who was allowed to 
live in a private house, and made many excursions with 
a kindred spirit, getting as near as possible to for- 
bidden places. We scent a touch of romance in the 


description of the women seen unveiled on the roof- 


tops. He excuses himself for his peeping propensities, 
“for men are not supposed ever to mount to the terraces 
of Fez. I, indeed, am doing a very improper thing in 
remaining seated on mine. But I am a foreigner; and 
I am able to pretend that I do not know.’’ There 1s 
evident sympathy with one discontented and weeping 
woman, and he has a parting sigh for one “sweet rebel 
of whom I shall know no more,”’ when he starts his re- 
turn journey. He keeps us interested, without failing 
once, until he arrives once more at Tangier. 








The book exhibition formed by The Librarian and 
Book World will take place at Oxford on the occasion 
of the Library Association Conference during the first 
week in September. The exhibition is expected to con- 
tain nearly 10,000 of the best books of current 
literature. 
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Fiction 


The Caddis-Worm,. By C. A. DAWsON-SCOTT. (Hurst 
and Blackett. Os.) 

HEN Ibsen set out to stir the thought of his time 
W by means of his “ Doll’s House,’’ he made of 
his work first a play and then a problem. 
with modern authors who attempt the treatment of con- 
tentious subjects is that they are not Ibsens; we get first 
and principally the problem, and in bits, quite second- 
arily, we find a story—of sorts. 

This objection applies in a modified degree to the 
book; the main subject is the old injustice of a mother’s 
legal standing—or, rather, lack of standing—with re- 
gard to her children born in wedlock, and the author 
makes rather a good point in that the mother, who in 
this case happened to have married a man whose first 
wife was still, unknown to him, living, finds out that 
her illegitimate children are her own concern—aillegiti- 
macy gives her the right she ought to have in control- 
ling them. But the book is disfigured by some un- 
pleasant matters; and though, very evidently, the 
motive of the author is wholesome enough, there is an 
element of sensuality about some of the characters that 
seems unnecessary for proof of the points brought for- 
ward. The solution of the problems raised is not ideal : 
the ‘‘caddis-worm’’ is the wife, Catharine, who comes 
out from her shell of retirement to find herself possessed 
of capabilities and ideals—the grub turned butterfly is a 
different being altogether, and it is mother-love that 
effects the transformation. But the husband is ar im- 
possible figure ; as a doctor and a man of the world, he 
is too narrow and overbearing for his part—he has too 
little humanity and too much self-assertion, and we do 
not think that such a man as he is would fail utterly 
to see his wife’s point of view, as we are told. 

“Tt is the attitude that makes the wife, and not 
law or ceremony,’’ says one of the characters. ‘‘Some 
people look on marriage as a sacrament, some as an 
obligation, and others as an experiment.’’ And again. 
with regard to divorce: ‘‘Every case should be decided 
on its merits, and not in accordance with antiquated 
laws.’’ Things like these statements define the book : 


it is an attempt to suggest a means of giving to a | 


woman what the author conceives to be her rightful 


place. This is a book which gives considerable food | 


for thought ; but the average novel-reader who looks for 
an entertaining story will be disappointed, for here is 
both more and less than a story. It is a problem novel, 
not a novel problem. 


A Lad of Kent. By HERBERT HARRISON. Illustrated. 
(Macmilian and Co. 6s.) 


IN the days when England went in fear of a Napoleonic 


invasion, and the pressgang made descents on the towns | 


and villages of the coasts, life was a more adventurous 
business than at the present time, if one may judge from 
the pages of this story of thgKentish lad, his smuggling 
friends, and his mysterious enemies. There is a flavour 
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Sampson Low, Marston & Co.’s List 


{Nearly Ready. 








Lovers of ‘‘Uncle Remus’’ will enjoy this. 


MIRANDY. _ By DorOTHY DIX. 


Fully Llustrated by E. W. KEMBLE. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
gilt. Price 68. 


Mr. Dooley is not the only homely philosopher in the world. 
Mirandy has a great deal to say upon current topics and she 
says it very nicely. Some idea of the ground she covers may 
be gathered from the chapter headings as follows :— 

The Good Old Summer Time—Visiting the Sick—Revising the Ten 
Commandments—The Troubles of Women—Women’s Clubs—Why Men 
Don't Marry—Different Tongues—A Good Beginning—Friendship—Our 
Enemies—Retaining a Husband's Love—The Superior Civilisation of Man 
—Other People’s Children—Food Values—Breakin’ up a Match—Theories— 
Canned Voices—Woman's Tears—Women Popping the Question—The 
Ethics of Clothes—Worryirg—Adamless Edens—Why Women Can't Vote 
—Matrimony—The Higher Education—The Price of Fame—Advantages of 
Invalidism—Creeds—Being Good-—Christmas. 


A Lincolnshire Hardy. Reading Splendidly at the Libraries. 


GREYLAKE OF MALLERBY. 


A Romance of Lincolnshire. 


By W. L. CRIBB. Coloured Frontispiece and Wrapper, by C. E. BROCK, 
the well-known illustrator of ‘ The Broad Highway.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt, 68. [Tust Ready 
Amongst the upstanding features ot this powerful novel, are clear-cut 
characterisation, fidelity to truth, rich and unforced humour, sense of 
reality, and altogether it will be found a fine and commanding study of a 
little known people, and one of those books which the reader is impelled to 
finish at one sitting. 


A remarkable Romance that will arouse considerable discussion. 


THE LURE OF ISLAM. A Romance. 


By C. PROWSE. Illustrated By Miss RUTH PROWSE. 
Coloured Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. _ [Just ready. 
This volume deals with a very serious and important topic, of which the 

vast majority of the people of England - eventhose interested in missionary 
work—know nothing at all, and should be most useful in showing to them 
Mohammedanism in its actual working. , 

Two Large Editions ordered for Australia and South Africa. 


A stirring and engrossing drama, with the county of Gloucester- 
shire as the scene of operations, 


THE UPLANDERS. A Romance of 
Gloucester. 


By WALTER BAMFYLDE. With Coloured Frontispiece and Cap. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt, 6s. [2nd Impression. 


JEFFERY FARNOL’S GREAT WORKS. 
THE BROAD HIGHWA Y. 21st Edition 68. 
THE AMATEUR GENTLEMAN. 


60th Thousand 68. 
THE MONEY MOON. 


7th Edition 6s. 


THE HONOURABLE MR. TAWNISH. 
2nd Edition net 6s. 
Indispensable for the Student and General Reader. 


SHORT HISTORY OF THE CANADIAN 
PEOPLE, 


By GEORGE BRYCE, MA., D.D., LL.D. New Edition. Re-written 
and brought up to date. Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo, 640 pages, cloth 
gilt. 10s. 6d. net. 


H.M. The Queen of Roumania. [New and cheaper edition ready July 27th. 


FROM MEMORY’S SHRINE. 


Being the Personal Reminiscences of Carmen Sylva (H.M. the Queen of 
Roumania). Translated from the German by Her Majesty's desire, 
by her former secretary, EDITH HOPKIRK. Demy 8vo, cloth, extra 
gilt, with photogravure frontispiece aud other illustrations. NEW AND 
CHEAPER EDITION 4s. 6d. net. A few copies remain of the original 
edition, handsomely bound. 10s. 6d. net. Detailed Prospectus free. 


A Biography of one of the most Interesting Women in History. 


EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 


By BARON DE MENEVAL. Translated from the French by D. D. 
FRASER. 


The Waterloo Centenary Edition. _ Illustrated with - ——— 
reproductions. Demy 8vo, cloth boards. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
4s. 6d. net, or handsomely bound in buckram, with oval balf-tone portrait 
inlaid on cover, 10s. 6d, net, Detailed Prospectus post free. 


H.M. Queen Alexanara has graciously accepted the Dedication 
{of this Important work. 


REMINISCENCES, IMPRESSIONS 
AND ANECDOTES. 


By FRANCESCO BERGER, Hon. R.A.M. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 

fully illustrated, NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 4s. 6d. net, or hand- 

somely bound in buckram, gilt top. with portrait of the Author inlaid on 
cover, 10s. 6d. net. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO. LTD. 
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of Stevenson about the book, which deserves notice from 
the fact that the adventures of the lad of Kent are 


[ 
| 


sufficient to hold the attention of the reader without any | 


iove interest. Certain of the characters, such as old 
Twemlow’s pony, are responsible for much laughter on 
the reader’s part before the book is iaid aside; while 
the chapters describing the doings of the pressgang and 
the work of the smugglers in and about Folkestone are 
thrilling enough to satisfy even the hardened novel- 
reader. Monty, the schoolboy with the biting tongue, 
1; a character worth meeting, and the combat between 
him and his friend and the butcher’s boy, though not 
exactly conforming to the rules of the ring, is a good 
piece of work, although its chief result was that the dog 
got the leg of mutton the butcher’s boy was bringing 
for the schoolmaster. Humour and excitement are well 


blended in the story, which would make an ideal gift- | 


book for a schoolboy, and is so well written as to form 
excellent reading for adults as well. If we have any 
quarrel with the author, it is owing to his great surprise 
at the end of the story: the final ennoblement of the 
hero is a slightly improbable business, but in spite of 
this as a drawback, “A Lad of Kent’’ is one who should 
win a large circle of friends. 


The Widow of Gloane. 
Long. 6s.) 


By D. H. DENNIs. (John 


PHYLLIS SHEARD, the widow, married Marcus Glen-- 


dinning in the course of three or four chapters, and 
thus was a widow no longer; her first husband had been 
a great author, and, when money troubles came about 
through Phyllis’s extravagance, Marcus found an old 
manuscript of Sheard’s, and, with the connivance of a 
pretty typist, set out to publish it under his own name— 
without his wife’s knowledge, of course. Then, having 
become estranged from Phyllis, he found the pretty 
typist too much for him, ran away with her—or, rather, 
she ran away with him—and Marcus was smashed up 
in a motor accident, rendering himself a cripple for life. 
The end is reconciliation between wife and husband. 


It is quite fair to give away this much of the plot, 
for there is so very much more of it. Spiritualism, a 
scoundrel lawyer, an illegitimate son of Sheard’s, and 
various other things combine to complicate the main 
issue, and the plot of the book tails off lamentably, as 
if the author had changed his or her mind half a dozen 
times while writing. There was matter for a good story 
in the purloined manuscript ; there was material for one 
equally good in the typist intrigue and the wife’s for- 
giveness at the end—the same might be said of 
the other three or four sub-plots. As it is, we are never 
sure whether the author means to centre on any one 
theme, while the characters are so drawn that we never 
quite realise them—except to detest Phyllis, who is 
apparently meant to be fascinating, but only succeeds in 
being irritating. The book is crowded with plot to such 
an extent as to worry the reader. No one character 
and no one situation ever comes to the centre and front 
cf the stage, and this impression is heightened in the 
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slipshod manner of writing, and verbose descriptive. 
ness. In one or two cases the book has the merit of 
being true to life on its uglier side, but for the rest it 
is devoid of humour, and its people do not attract. 





Love’s Legend. By H. FIELDING HALL. 
and Co. Ios. net.) 


IT is, of course, possible to say of many books that 
there seems very little necessity for their being, but 
with regard to a work of fiction it is surely not up 
reasonable to expect that some part will prove enter. 
taining. We have read every word of Mr. Hall’s book 
and must say that we find it very poor indeed. The 
‘“‘dim shadows of great things hid in the deep abyss” 
promised in the preface to those who search are not 
forthcoming ; nor do ‘‘the curve and toss of wavelets” 
leave any light and charming touch. The story deals 
with a honeymoon spent on a raft somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Burmah. A masterful man anda 
wayward girl here learn to ‘‘give and take,’’ but the 
process to the reader is a dreary affair and very uncon 
vincing. The woman is 2 simple sort of person, very 
rarely to be met with at the present time, while her 
partner is one of those superior beings who really ought 
not to exist on this dear old earth, filled with lovable, 
faulty human beings. There are many quotations— 
it is hardly necessary to say that the much-overrated 
Rabindranath Tagore’s are among them. The margins 
are very wide, and there are blank pages between the 
chapters; so that altogether it does not seem that the 
public has been treated very generously in the matter 
at all, considering that the price is 10s. net. 


(Constable 


Footprints in the Snow. 


Beil and Sons. 6s.) 


IT is a pleasure, when one considers the trend of 
thought expressed in the average French novel, to come 
on such a book as this, in which a high purpose is ex- 
pressed in so fine a way. The story is that of an erring 
woman who lived through three days and nights of 
supreme agony, watching her lover die on a mountain 
ledge, and after that it is the story of her future rel 
tions with her husband. The author makes clear the 
sanctity of the home and the insistence of life on those 
who have to live it. In sane and balanced fashion ne 
reasons, and his story is convincing work, done in the 
manner that is so rare in modern fiction—the mannet 
of one who has a definite purpose in what he writes, 4 
message to convey of which he is utterly certain. 

It is not the conventional novel with a purpose, fot 
the story is too strong for that. Not once is the error 
committed of permitting the purpose to stand first, and 
it is only at the end we realise that here is a man using 
the medium of the novelist to great ends, and thus 4 
worthy successor to Bourget and Hugo in his own 
tongue. The book is an effective protest against 


By HENRY BORDEAUX. (G. 


modern decadence, and, granting that its lesson may 
be realised by French peaple, there need be no fear 2s 
regards the family life of France of the future. 
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“Academy” Acrostics 


CONDITIONS 

HERE will be 12 weekly Acrostics. Prizes of £5, £3, 
and £2 will be awarded to those who are first, second, 
and third on the list with correct solutions. One point will 
be awarded for each correct light. The Acrostic Editor's 
decision on all questions, whether appeals, ties, or division 

of prizes, must be accepted as final. 
Answers should reach THE ACADEMY office not later than 
the first post on the Wednesday morning following the date 
of the paper in which the Acrostic appears, and should be 


addressed to the Acrostic Editor, THE ACADEMY, 63, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC 


(Fifth of the Series) 
A tribute, in Trafalgar Square, 
To titled Admiral is there. 
(1) Dead ee tell no tales, we know, but tales’ of them are 
told, 
And this describes the histories that writers may unfold. 
(2) With this placed upon it, no vessel can get 
Away from her moorings, we know. 
(You may grasp at the hint, but, I’m willing to bet, 
In the end, you will have to leave go). 
(3) 1 put from the whole to one side; and what then? 
We’re halving the land of diminutive men. 
(4) ’Tis here, and there, 
And everywhere! 
(5) The choice of few, I'll bet a penny, 
But, none the less, the pick of many. 
(6) A matter of time; just a couple of ducks, 
As cricketers say, will suffice for this lux. 
E. N. 


Note.—Light (4) is reversed. 


SOLUTION TO LAST WEEK’S DOUBLE ACROSTIC 


“The time has come,’’ the Walrus said, ‘‘ to talk of many 
things”’ : 
What were the chosen subjects? for from these each upright 
springs. 
(1) In delivering a sentence, one must not forget the laws; 
Let us try to read them rightly, and then this ‘‘ must 
give us pause.”’ 
(2) Now work with me; and, if you see it, 
You’ll find out what it is; so be it! 
(3) To lie, in a Court, is forbidden—you knew so— 
But this is a subject on which you may do so. 
(4) Festina lente! a warning to heed, 
Or else you may do it if going such speed. 
(5) ‘‘ Peter Piper picked a peck of peppercorns, 
Did Peter Piper pick,”’ etc. 
(I’m selfishly hoping, for once, you have erred; 
So please me by not getting on to the word). 
(6) Something quite saucy, your palate to tickle. 
(I think this is where you will get in a pickle!) 
(7) If this had never this before, 
It then would last for evermore. 
(8) Around you, a girdle, attended by pain; 
Above you, well fitted to keep off the rain. 


(1) CommaA 

(22 A meu 

(3) B e D 

(4) B reaknec K 

(5) A Iliterat I (on) 

(6) GherkiN 

(7) EndinG 

(8) ShingleS 
_Notes.—Proem (Lewis Carroll’s ‘‘Alice in Wonderland ”’). 
No. 5, “by not getting on to the word.” 


Solutions to No. 3 (‘‘Home Rule’’) were received from Albo, 
-hutney, Crates, Enos, Fin, Mrs. E. L. Gardner, Jorrocks, 
Jim, Kamsin, Mancuni, Marguerite, F. C. Moore, Nelisha, 
Novara, Pussy, Mrs. A. Rogers, Sadykins, Spider, Strum, 
G. S., W. J. Tiltman, T. Walker, Morgan Watkins, Wicca- 
micus, and Wilbro. 
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r spite of its stifling atmosphere Drury Lane is still 

uncomfortably crowded every night. The attrac- 
tive power of the Russians appears to be unlimited. 
We wedge ourselves into a seat and have ten minutes 
of horrid indecision. Can human flesh and spirit en- 
dure this asphyxiation for three hours? How foolish 
to come here! How much better to have gone into the 
country, or at least to have spent the evening in the 
Park! Shall we not, even now, escape to some cooler 
spot? But this paltering mood vexes us for no more 
than ten minutes. Whether it be one of the operas 
or one of the ballets, a spell is worked so speedily that 
we know we must remain; we will put up with any dis- 
comfort rather than lose a minute of an art so irresis- 
tible. Making diligent inquiry among our acquaint- 
ance, we have found only one really musical person who 
does not share the general enthusiasm. It was with 
something of a shock that we heard a very distinguished 
and experienced musician say, “All this rushing to 
Drury Lane is greai folly! The music you hear there 
is mediocre, and the singing and acting, except for 
Chaliapine, are mediocre too. Any small German town 
will give you better performances.”’ 


We are wrong, then, in admiring the Russians so 
much, but to tell the truth, we had rather be wrong with 
the majority than right with our young friend who 
has determined to go no more to Drury Lane. Last 
year we thought ‘‘ Khovanchina’”’ less fine, on the 
whole, than ‘‘Boris.’”? This year it seems difficult to 
decide between the two. The music of ‘‘Boris’’ cannot 
be finer than this, one thinks, on leaving the theatre 
after ‘“‘Khovanchina.’”’ It must be the more frag- 
mentary state in which the drama is presented to us 
that makes us inclined to look upon ‘‘Khovanchina’”’ 
as less completely a work of art than ‘“‘Boris.’? Could 
we see the opera without ‘‘cuts,’’ this history of the 
conflict between the Old Believers and the Streltsy 
might become as poignant to us as the conflict between 
Boris and his conscience. If the opera is too long for 
one sitting, why should it not be divided, and given on 
successive evenings, like ‘‘Rheingold’’ and ‘‘Wal- 
kiire’’? As it is, we get nothing of Galitsin, and 
though the part of Chaklovitz is most splendidly 
presented by M. Paul Andreev, we are not shown all 
the current of influence which drives his movement on. 
So we have to be content with scraps of a great musical 
drama, and to be thankful they are so enthralling. 
Fortunately Moussorgsky has made each character so 
interesting that attention can never flag. For sheer 
beauty, perhaps, the music he has given to Martha and 
Emma goes beyond everything else he has done. And, 
of course, the chorus is supplied with music so vivid 
that if the opera were all chorus one could hardly regret 
the fact. But if it were all Doistheus, we should 


still be content. The scene of the burning of the Old 
Believers at the end is not a convincing piece of stage- 
craft. 


Yet the moment we find ourselves carping ever 


so little at it, we are struck by remorse. What has gone 
before ought to be sufficient, we say, to make it impos- 
sible to indulge regret about these ineffectual pyres. 
We will not allow ourselves to dwell upon the burning 
scene. No shadow of dissatisfaction must come to 
cloud our pleasure in having spent an evening with the 
Khovansky and their antagonists. 


The performance of ‘‘ Don Giovanni’’ at Covent 
Garden was better than some which have been heard 
there, on the whole, but not so good as it should be. 
The festa in the palace was but listlessly gay, and the 
orchestra did not come up to the level it attained to in 
“Le Nozze.’’ Scotti is an admirable Don, and Acquis- 
tapace a good Leporello. Mr. McCormack, however, 
though he won more applause for ‘‘I] mio tesoro’’ than 
the other artists received for their songs, made a very 
indifferent Ottavio, singing poorly and doing nothing 
at all in the way of acting. Mme. Stralia was cer- 
tainly better than many Elviras to whom we have had 
to listen, and Miss Maggie Teyte was not amiss as 
Zerlina, though she failed, as all Zerlinas, perhaps, 
except Patti, have failed, in the conclusion of “ Batti, 
batti.’’ But the most regrettable point about the per- 
formance, it is painful to have to say it, is the Donna 
Anna of Mme. Destinn. Why so fine an artist comes 
so short of her best when she undertakes Mozart is 
hard to understand. Her acting is vehement, but with- 
out dignity, and her singing is anything but Mozartian. 
How can it be that this gifted lady, this wonderful 
Aida, this charming Madame Butterfly, this enchant- 
ing Tosca, shows so little comprehension of what is 
needed by a Donna Anna? Every now and then she 
pours out a phrase beautifully, she would not be Destinn 
if she did not. But it is only now and then. We pray 
for a Mozart operatic Festival, for which some of his 
operas shall be given thorough preparation, Europe 
being previously searched, with lighted candles and ear- 
trumpets, for the artists who were born with the inten- 
tion that they should devote their lives to interpreting 
Mozart. 


Last Thursday week, while thousands of rich people 
were looking at two boxers during a few minutes which 
were to be worth to them in gold far more than most 
music composers earn in their lives, acompany of milder 
taste in its amusements listened to the story of Fran- 
cesca and Paolo at Covent Garden. The play in which 
d’Annunzio has told it is a fine one; it seemed splendid 
when great Duse’s genius lighted it up. Signor Tito 
Ricordi has adapted it for music with much skill. 
Dante, in twelve lines, does more to move us by this 
tale of lovers’ tragedy than any poet, except Shake- 
speare, could have done by a play. But the twelve 
lines have been expanded into an act which is quite 
effective and pathetic. Signor Zandonai, the composer, 
has written sincere and beautiful music for it, and the 
scene in the finely decorated room is certainly both dig- 
nified and touching. After the first act, which cul- 
minates in the appearance of Paolo in a too lengthy 
tableau, we were conscious of disappointment. The 
scenes had been pretty, the orchestra had interested us 
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by its rich weavings of sound, but the impression leit 
on the mind was one of shrillness and screaming. Why 
do Italians write such music for their orchestra that their 
ladies on the stage must chatter at the top of their 
voices in order to be heard? Verdi never did this. 

The battle scene on the ramparts in the second act js 
illustrated by music that is very vigorous and descrip. 
tive, but surely the combatants should have been repre. 
sented by actors who were not obliged to keep an eye 
on the conductor as well as on the enemy. Their efforts 
to be obedient choristers and, at the same time, valiant 
soldiers could not be called successful. But the real 
beauty of Zandonai’s treatment of the scene when the 
lovers read of Lancelot made ample amends for what 
had been ineffectual in the earlier acts, and though we 
use the word ‘“‘ineffectual,’’ it is not in a damaging 
sense, for the two acts are spirited enough. The final 
act, in which the very clever playing and singing of 
Signor Paltrinieri as the young brute Malatestino was 
remarkable, is divided into two scenes, the denuncia- 
tion, and the discovery and murder. An appropriate 
grimness of treatment has here been achieved, and the 
musical interest is as well kept up as the dramatic. 

Altogether this opera was well worth producing, and 
should be found attractive. It marks an advance in 
Signor Zandonai’s art, and has real individuality. Sig- 
nor Panizza directed the performance admirably. Mme. 
Edvina relies too much on one or two attitudes and 
gestures of which the spectator becomes weary. If she 
troubled herself a little more, and forgot the tricks of 
the stage, she would do better as an actress. She sang 
naturally, however, and her performance was very much 
applauded. Signor Martinelli made a very good Paolo, 
and Signor Cigada was excellent as the lame and in- 
jured husband. The décor reminded us of the Lyceum 
under Henry Irving. It was, in its way, very success 
ful, when our eyes had become accustomed to it, and 
the more modern style of stage-scenes had been for 
gotten. 








The Magazines 


N the Exglish Review for July there is an excellent 
list of articles; if we may say so, a better list 

than we have seen in this magazine for some months. 
Mr. George Moore writes ‘‘Euphorian in Texas’’ with 
the delicacy of style we have enjoyed in his recent 
books; but there is also the same suggestiveness that 
is not altogether likeable in an ‘‘elderly gentleman,” 
as he justly describes himself, preoccupied in remem- 
bering his ‘‘terrible past.’” Mr. Edward Carpenter 
writes with his usual earnestness and pungency on ‘“‘The 
Meaning of Pain.’’ Happily, he does not concern 
himself very greatly with abstract philosophies that, 
as we learn from Shakespeare, are promptly dispelled 
with the first twist of toothache. He is rather concerned 


with the actual facts of pain as a physical experience, 
with its strange attendant results in the emotional life; 
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and thus he repays attentive reading. Miss Ella Mac- 
Mahon has a good story of Irish life that she entitles 
“Jinny,”’ though why she clings to the spelling of the 
brogue generally associated with the stage Irishman we 
cannot tell. It certainly conveys no idea at all of the 


pronunciation. Professor Kettle deals with ‘The 
Business Genius of ‘Ulster,’ ’’ and puts a great deal of 
history into his essay that should be more widely known. 
A mass of information appears in Mr. W. M. J. Wil- 
liams’ article, ‘“‘The C-own Estate of London.”’ 

In the Nine’centh Century Mr. Darrell Figgis writes 
on the recent Parnell letters. He examines Parneli’s 
psychology, and concludes that Parnell, whatever his 
ancestry, was certainly not a Saxon, but rather a Gael, 
by temperament, and that he therefore could under- 
stand the mind of the Irish people perfectly. The 
article also includes some inner history of the year 
(885 that has not hitherto been known, includ- 
ing a severe stricture on the late Mr. Chamber- 
lain. Miss Gertrude Kingston deals wittily and 
well with ‘‘Our Autocrats.’’ Moreover, she writes 
wisely, and traces the effect of one generation 
and its way of life on another. Another ex- 
cellent contribution is by Miss Arabella Kenealy, ‘‘Is 
Man an Electrical Organism ?”’ No one can have 
followed the recent developments in science without 
perceiving the way in which what we call electricity 
underlies most of the phenomena of vitality. And those 
who have been at all aware of old mystical writings will 
not need to be told that these have postulated a spiritual 
power in the universe that may demonstrate itself 
alternatively physically or psychically. Miss Kenealy 
only carries this conception to the unknown power of 
electricity ; there are many curious coincidents she might 
have mentioned in addition. Commander E. Hamilton 
Currey treats with knowledge and interest ‘‘The Menace 
of the Torpedo’”’; and Mr. D. C. Lathbury, had he not 
been an academic writer preoccupied with a Parliamen- 
tarian situation, might not have written quite so glibly 
as he does on ‘‘Exclusion the Only Compromise.”’ 

In the Fortnightly Count Ilya Tolstoi continues the 
‘Reminiscences of Tolstoi’’ that he began last month. 
They are rather reminiscences of the writer than 
reminiscences of Tolstoi, for they do not lead -to any 
greater or more intimate knowledge of the novelist- 
prophet. Professor Sévrette deals with a remarkable 
personality in current French literature when he writes 
of M. Jean Richepin’s recent lecture on Shakespeare; 
and, in spite of a good deal of the usual nonsense that 
13 spoken at such: semi-social, semi-literary affairs, there 
is much in the lecture itself (or what Professor Sévrette 
gives of it) well worth reading. Mr. William Archer, 
who in his latter years has taken to globe-trotting and 
its usual effect in the spilling of ink, tells of ‘‘Manners 
in India.’’ His concern primarily is with the attitudes 
of West to East, and East to West, on which he has 
tosay much that is illuminating. He hints at, but does 
not adequately mention, however, the picture of two 
peoples living together in one continent, each pro- 
foundly despising the other, and with what different 








causes! The Hon. Gilbert Coleridge discusses with 
more enthusiasm than illumination ‘‘Sir Thomas 
Browne’’; and Mr. James Davenport Whelpley traces 
‘‘ President Wilson’s Waning Political Power’’ and its 
causes. 

In the British Review Mrs. J. R. Green, whom we 
know for distinguished historical research, traces the 
rising of the Irish National Volunteers and deals with 
the causes that brought them into being. The raising of 
an army of now nearly 200,000 men within eight months 
of the inception of the idea of such a force has suffici- 
ently touched the popular imagination to make her 
account deeply interesting. Viscount Castlereagh does 
the same service for the Ulster Force. Professor Kettle 
deals with M. Pierre Villey’s recent little book, ‘‘Le 
Monde des Aveugles,”’ in his article, ‘“The World of the 
Blind.’’ Professor Kettle is of a sceptical turn of mind, 
and therefore is willing at once to accept M. Villey’s 
own and personal conclusions with regard to the 
emotions and collateral powers of the blind as con- 
clusive against the greater sensitiveness claimed by 
others. M. Villey is sceptical, so is Professor Kettle; 
and the result remains as it was before. Nevertheless, 
the article is well worth reading. If an Irishman were 
to write of England as Mr. Richard Fitzwalter writes 
of ‘‘Holy Ireland”’ (and he would find abundant cause) 
his article would at once be brought forward as proof 
of his seditiots tendencies. The best thing in the 
Cornhill this month is Julia Cartwright’s essay on 
‘‘ Cardinal Bembo and his Villa,’’ which throws con- 
siderable light, incidentally, on life in Italy in Renais- 
sance times. Deserts admittedly are very dry places, 
and Sir Henry Lucy’s ‘‘Sixty Years in the Wilderness’’ 
have sometimes been no exception to that fact. This 
month, however, in dealing with some ‘‘Old Parlia- 
mentary Hands,”’ the drouth is not pronounced. The 
Vineyard is a slight magazine, but it contains many 
good things, both in prose and in verse. 

The most generally interesting feature in the Dublin 
Review for the July quarter is the conclusion by the 
editor, Mr. Wilfrid Ward, of his account of a recent 
lecturing tour in America. He gives here his impres- 
sions of the huge buildings in New York, and tells of 
visits to Harvard and Yale, and has some pertinent 
remarks on the negro question. There is a capital 
critical article on ‘‘Jane Austen,’? by Walter Moberley ; 
Shane Leslie writes on ‘‘George Borrow in Spain’”’ ; and 
other contributions deal with subiects that appeal more 
particularly to the regular readers of the review. 

In the current number of the Asiatic Review (pub- 
lished every six weeks) F. H. Skrine, C.I.E., writes 
upon ‘‘India Before the Mutiny’’—an entertaining and 
instructive account of the state of social affairs in that 
country as illustrated by the doings of two sisters who 
kept house for their brother, an official, just before the 
climax. Sir Henry Cotton discusses ‘‘The Present 
Situation in India,’’ pointing out that, as education 
spreads, the problem grows more acute in the rise of an 
Indian Nation with its own ideals, and not too scrupu- 
lous in its ways of enforcing them. Other good con- 
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tributions are ‘‘The Colour-Bar Question in Canada,”’ 
by Sir Roland Wilson, and ‘‘The Late Empress of 
Japan,’’ by C. M. Salwey ; and there are various reports, 
proceedings, and reviews. It wasa pity to spell both of 
Mr. Allan Aynesworth’s names wrongly in the page 
devoted to dramatic criticism. 


The Quarterly has a very fine collection of essays, of 
which perhaps the finest concerns the life-story of the 
late Sir David Gill. Mr. George Forbes, F.R.S., sums 
up clearly the splendid work and the noble character 
of the astronomer who revolutionised affairs at the Cape 
Observatory, and his article is a worthy tribute to one 
who was loved and honoured by all who knew him. 
Mr. Robert Steele has an essay on ‘‘ Roger Bacon ’”’ 
which shows tireless research and exceptional know- 
ledge; Mr. George Pernet writes on ‘‘Syphilis’’? and 
recent developments in its treatment; ‘‘The Logic of 
Thought and the Logic of Science’’ are discussed and 
contrasted by Mr. H. S. Shelton; ‘‘The Encroaching 
Bureaucracy’’ is a telling indictment of the spread of 
officialdom in this country; and there are other matters 
quite topical, such as ‘‘ The Home Rule Crisis’’ and 
“‘The Issues of Kikuyu.”’ 


The third number of the Britannic Review maintains 
the competent treatment of home and foreign affairs 
which has been a feature of the previous months. Pro- 
fessor Gerothwohl compares very suggestively the 
achievements and the future of German and English 
mercantile marine in ‘‘German Shipping and World 
Policy,’”’ pointing out that the speedier and bigger 
German boats are likely to capture the South American 
trade, that a fresh activity has occurred in the consolida- 
tion of various lines, and that British shipowners are 
pursuing a short-sighted policy in not combining to 
ensure the supremacy of our liner-fleet. A more cheerful 
note appears in the good article by Sanford D. Cole on 
“The Port of London.’’ Harold Hay-Tracy treats of 
“The Navy and Oil-Fuel,’’ and various other important 
matters are discussed either editorially or by con- 
tributors who have thoroughly mastered their subjects. 


Ordinary people who have no time for philosophical 
problems will find the first article in the present issue 
of Mind the easiest; its theme is ‘‘The Philosophical 
Aspect of Freud’s Theory of Dream Interpretation,”’ 
and Mr. H. Wildon Carr writes with illuminating effect 
on the recent work of Dr. Sigmund Freud. Other 
articles of a more strenuous character are by Howard 
V. Knox, ‘‘Has Green Answered Locke?’ by R. F. 
Rattray, ‘‘The Philosophy of Samuel Butler,’’ and by 
C. D. Broad, ‘“‘Mr. Bradley on Truth and Reality.” 
The usual letters and reviews follow. 


An interesting account of the journey of a lawyer and 
scholar, William Anderson, from Edinburgh to Dres- 
den in 1814, appears in the Scottish Historical Review. 
The journey took exactly a month, and was full of 
incident, often enlivened by encounters with Cossacks 
and the soldiers of the Allied Armies. The first article, 
by David Murray, LL.D., is a review of the life of 
David Laing, antiquary and bibliographer, with special 





reference to the Memoir by Gilbert Goudie, recently 
printed for private circulation. 

The July number of Science Progress begins with an 
editorial on Irrationalism, in which it is argued that the 
faculty of reasoning probably follows the same laws of 
statistical distribution found in connection with other 
faculties. It is probable that many persons who are 
entirely sane as regards the ordinary occurrences of life 
are yet unable to reason accurately regarding other 
matters, thus leading to the many wild opinions whic) 
are here grouped under the heading of Irrationalism— 
such as Militant Suffragism, Anti-Science and Ap. 
archism. The article is worthy of attention, as it 
suggests that many such propagandisms should be 
frankly treated as pathological. Other editorials pro- 
pose a union of scientific workers, and deal with the 
recent discussions on the Value of Logic and the Con. 
stitution of the Atom; and the inadvisability of putting 
sanitation under small municipalities is exposed in a 
strong article on the slums of Dublin. 

The question of National Service being so much be. 
fore the public just now, Mr. Geo. A. Wade’s article 
in the Boy’s Own Paper for July, on Schoolboy Shoot- 
ing at Bisley, with an account of the various prizes 
offered, will be read with special interest. This is also 
the subject of an attractive coloured cover by F. R. 
Cattley. ‘‘ The Public Schools and Cricket,’’ by C. 
McGahey, the well-known Essex cricketer, also appears 
in this number. The Champion, another excellent paper 
for boys, keeps up the standard of its illustrations, and 
makes a special feature of competitions which should 
interest, amuse, and educate its subscribers. 





Water Colours in South Kensington. 


HE recent reopening of the water-colour galleries at 
South Kensington Museum has provided an ex- 
cellent opportunity for studying the beginnings and 
development of English water-colour painting. In five 
spacious rooms, admirably lighted, a series of water 
colours and water-colour drawings have been arranged 
in historical order. Thus the first room contains work 
done between the years 1795 and 1810, and so on to the 
end of the century. A portion only of the South Ken- 
sington collection is exhibited at once and changes are 
to be made from time to time, while the rest may be 
seen on application in the Students’ Room. 

Here in the first room is some of the thoroughly in- 
teresting work of a man whose example did a great deal 
for his art at a time when water colour was used almost 
entirely as a means of description, or for the purposes 
of surveying. Paul Sandby, of Nottingham, who was 
born as early as 1725 and died in 1809, has been called 
the father of water-colour art, and his pictures of Bays- 
water Hill and Carregcennin Castle, on exhibition here, 
as well as his vigorous study of an ancient Beech Tree, 
extraordinarily modern in touch, show how well he de- 
served his title. Another design of his depicting the 
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was capable is that of the “Three Daughters of 2nd 
Earl Waldegrave,’’ the grand-nieces of Horace Wal- 
pole. Rowlandson, Days, Zucharelli and John 
Raphael Smith, the mezzotint engraver, are all, of 
course, represented in this room. 

One must look later, however, to the period of the 
second gallery, for the real beginning of the most in- 
teresting time in the history of water-colour painting, 
the period in which one great name stands out—that of 
Turner. As an example of his early work there is the 
poor pale “Landscape with a Tower on a Rock’’ ; then 
“Wrexham, Denbighshire,”’ still half topography, with 
its delicate and exquisite drawing of old buildings; 
and then the “ Lake of Brienz,’’ a glow of light and 
colour. This room contains a charming little sketch by 
Turner’s friend Thomas Girtin, “A Street in Wey- 
mouth.’ A wall of this room is devoted to the interest- 
ing painters of the Norwich School. 

The more famous of the artists represented in the 
third gallery, apart from Turner, are his contem- 
poraries David Cox and De Wint. By Cox there are 
“The Challenge,’’ “ The Fern Gatherers,’’ and a fine, 
rugged “ Welsh Landscape,”’ all three characteristic of 
his fresh, rough style. Among the De Wints exhibited 
there are “ Conisborough Castle’’ and the “ Yorkshire 
Hayfield ’’ from the National Gallery, a lovely “Snow- 
drift’’ with low, rolling downs, and the well-known 
but less interesting “Cricketers.”’ ‘There is an example 
of Copley Fielding at his best, and a charming piece 
of work by J. Scarlett Davies, done in a style which 
seems unlike anything else of the time. 

For the rest there are a vast number of pictures of 
varying degrees of merit and interest by Prout, Bon- 
ington, Barrett, and others. With Rowbottom, Catter- 
mole, Bentley, Richardson, H. Moore, Birket Foster, 
Wimperis, Linnell and Burne-Jones, to mention a few 
outstanding names from the two last rooms of the 
series, we are brought within range of the present day. 
There is an interesting and original drawing represent- 
ing ‘‘Idleness,’” made by Richard Dodd during his in- 
carceration in Bethlehem Hospital, and another work of 
teal beauty is James Herald’s study of a riverside at 
evening. It is to be hoped that the time will soon come 
when some examples of the best work of later days will 
give the present collection more complete historical as 
well as artistic value. 





The third annual meeting of the Blake Society will 
be held at the Assembly Room, Chichester, on Wednes- 
day, August 12, the eighty-seventh anniversary of 
Blake’s death. At Bognor the company will visit 
Blake’s cottage, proceeding by char-a-banc to Felpham, 
and afterwards to Chichester. The public meeting will 
be at 3 o’clock; the Mayor of Brighton hopes to preside, 
and papers will be read by Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. 
H. Stanley Redgrove, Rev. C. Gardner, Mr. S. J. 
Housley, and Mr. Thomas Wright, the secretary. 
Discussion will follow. The members of the Selborne 
Society and the Brighton and Hove Natural History 
Society will join in this excursion. 





The Theatre 


“A Woman Alone” 


| Agregar. doubtless influence the affairs of 

life immensely, but a serious play based upon the 
things that don’t much matter, and relating to person- 
ages in whom one can only take the most fragile in- 
terest, do not make for dramatic victory. Such is Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford’s comedy in three acts, produced the 
other evening at the Little Theatre. 


We are not allowed to know or to like Blanche Bow- 
den, a beautiful young wife from Vienna, played by 
Miss Lillemor Halvorsen, who makes the life of her 
stolid husband, Richard Bowden, Mr. Weguelin, a 
burden. Her method is to cultivate a discontent which 
is a good deal less than divine. She and her husband 
are rich and healthy and many agreeable things; she 
herself is extremely good-looking, and could, we should 
think, be very pleasant if she were to discipline her de- 
sire to manage everybody’s affairs and her inclination to 
run her husband’s life upon lines of her own very mode- 
rate wisdom. Richard at last becomes irritated by his 
wife’s salons and pretensions, her unfortunate habit of 
ruling everybody and, it would seem, getting just the 
sort of appointments for them that they want. The 
type is quite a real one, but Mrs. Clifford, with all her 
cleverness and Miss Halvorsen with all her gifts, fai! 
to make Blanche a personage in whom we can take 
much interest. In real life she would be a dis- 
tinguished and graceful bore, so that we feel glad for 
Richard when he packs up and leaves his intensely 
self-satisfied wife to take care of herself in what 
appears to be a very commonplace house in a road of 
charming houses—Green Street, Park Lane. It has 
been easy to separate the husband and wife; now the 
author—according to some convention not fully under- 
stood by us—has to lead them back to one another's 
arms. 

The second act therefore shows us that Richard has 
written the sort of book his wife would consider very 
clever and important, and that Blanche has discovered 
for herself at least the unpleasantness of being the 
woman alone. Love, she now thinks, is the one thing 
that is of importance to a woman, and she knows that 
love is the one thing important to a man, only he does 
not know it. With Richard longing for Blanche and 
Blanche for Richard, there seemed no particular reason 
why they should act with extreme coolness to one 
another when they met at rare intervals. But, then, 
it had to be a three-act comedy, and so without much 
action, but with a good supply of bright and lively 
dialogue and a number of skilful character sketches, 
the destiny of “A Woman Alone”’ was achieved, and 
three acts were made to grow where one might have 
stood. There were all sorts of serious things in the 
play about the relative position of men and women 
in life, but we did not note any very new views or any 
remarkable re-expression of the antique verities. How- 
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ever, the audience at the Little Theatre, always sympa- 
thetic and acute, appreciated Mrs. Clifford’s play. 
We wish we could think that a wider public would like 
it as well. 


“A Study in Bereavement” 


THIs play, by Mr. E. S. P. Haynes, has, we fancy, 
a future—certainly, if the ten well-drawn characters 
could always be acted with the care and enthusiasin 
which they received the other evening at the 
Little Theatre. True, the sort of graveyard 
humour here displayed to advantage has _ been 
well worked before. A lady who lived at Chep- 
stow Villas, Bayswater, has died fairly well off, and 
her will is being read to her interested connections. 
One gathers that she has pleased her friends—not a 
very usual affair—when Dr. Julius Treadwell, Mr. 
Noel Spencer, bursts upon the mitigated sadness of the 
meeting with the suggestion that possibly the late 
lamented lady can be restoi.d to life by a recently 
discovered method. There is biting irony in the way 
his hopes of a scientific victory are disposed of, and 
the general result of the play is a feeling of the gentle 
cruelty of life as it is lived at least in the neighbour- 
hood of Chepstow Villas. The cast does not contain 
names especially well known, but, thanks, perhaps, to 
the excellent production by Mr. Lewis Casson, every 
part was played with vivid sincerity. Mr. Fazan, Mr. 
Frank Forbes-Robertson, Miss Rita Tompkins, and the 
rest were really admirable, and the action of the little 
play was swift, and, if acid, still very amusing. Thus 
‘A Study in Bereavement ’’ proved a better entertain- 
ment than the more ambitious play of the evening. 
During the intervals, just when the friendly audience 
were interested in their own more intimate conversa- 
tions, Miss Anna Wickham wandered in from the vesti- 
bule, where there is a piano, and sang in a new manner 
many short songs and seventeenth-century ballads. 
The effect was rather disturbing and curious, but not 
without moments of charm. EGAN MEw. 


“From 9 to 11” 


Mr, ALLAN AYNESWORTH and Mr. Bronson Albery 
are developing a refreshing talent for the pre- 
sentation of original and rather unintentionally 
comic plays by not very well-known authors. Their 
latest adventure, carried out at Wyndham’s Theatre by 
arrangement with Mr. Frank Curzon and Mr. Gerald 
du Maurier, is a mysterious sort of comedy in three 
acts by Mr. Walter Hackett. 

It begins in the grossest confusion, which becomes 
confounded with the passage of time. Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard live in wealth and happiness at a Country 
House, with capital letters, bearing the pleasantly 
suburban and quoted name of “Sunnymeade.”’ 


Howard, Mr. Patric Curwen, is engaged in some 
mysterious speculation or business, but that is not re- 
markable, seeing that all is mystery and, we are told, 








romance. One concrete fact readily understood is that 
he needs money. His wife Alice, very cleverly acted 
by Miss Lettice Fairfax, has an idea. She gets Henry 
Poynter, evidently a very agreeable jeweller, to send 
her a diamond necklace, worth £30,000, on approval; 
she hands this to her husband to raise money on, and 
she is asked to return it before Howard can free it from 
some embargo. Mr. Poynter comes to the Country 
House to claim his diamonds, and Mrs. Howard and 
her friend Evelyn and her husband’s secretary Drayton, 
Mr. Sothern, and a queer uncle Carstairs, Mr. Fewla;s 
Llewellyn, have to keep the jeweller from calling the 
police during the hours “ From 9g to 11,’’ when Howard 
returns from town with the necklace and all is well. 


This is the difficulty the author has set himself, and 
he has chosen to make Carstairs a most remarkable man 
-——he does not look it—who can force the jeweller, who is 
rather a donkey—although he does not look that—to 
follow him at night-time through muddy lanes, while 
he tells him a story of how the diamonds have dis- 
appeared from ‘‘Sunnymeade.”’ 


We then see the melodramatic adventures which are 
supposed to be related to the unwilling Poynter enacted 
on the stage by the real people of the play. But the 
action is not clear. With more competent handling, it is 
possible that “From 9 to 11’’ might have been en- 
grossing. As it was presented, however, it appeared 
confusing and banal. But possibly the fault is with 
us in that we tried to follow the working of the author's 
intention, whereas we now fancy his idea was to 
bewilder and égaver us generally, and we ought to have 
fallen in with his mood and made the best of it. 
But then we were originally deceived by the excellent 
butler of Mr. Allan Aynesworth, conceived in the spirit 
of true comedy, and his sudden changes to what was 
supposed to be a detective and was yet Jim, a famous 
thief, and in reality the butler all the time, rather tried 
one’s sympathy. Miss Edyth Goodall as Susan Smith, 
maid at the Howards’, also goes through analogous 
transformations and plays with melodramatic force and 
without charm. 

The one thing we really like about the play is that 
it lasts even a shorter time than its title. In July the 
unwelcome suggestion we have often made that plays 
should be given from 9g until 11 o’clock is more than 
realised in the present Wyndham programme, so that 
we, at least, ought to beg all theatre-goers to make 4 
point of trying to enjoy Mr. Aynesworth’s and Mr. 
Albery’s newest production. 





“Best Books ’’ is a volume likely to appeal to book- 
men all over the world, whether they are book-buyers, 
booksellers, or librarians. 


first volume appearing in the early part of September, 
as well as a liberal selection from abroad. Messrs. 


Stanley Paul and Co. are the publishers, and advance 


subscription orders should be sent to the General 
Editor, 3, Darnley Terrace, Gravesend. 





All the best books of the 
half-year, January to June, 1914, will be given in the 
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At St. Stephen’s Shrine 


By A REGULAR DEVOTEE. 


—_ 


EDNESDAY week was a comparatively quiet 
W day, both in the Lords and the Commons. 
The Lords threw out the Plural Voting Bill. Crewe, 
forgetting what had been openly said by his supporters 
in the Commons to the contrary, declared that the 
Government were not seeking party advantage out of 
the Bill. Lord Lansdowne took exactly the opposite 


view; he said the Government knew their power was | 


waning, and this was a last attempt to save something 
out of the wreck. We all wanted electoral reform, 
but this was a piecemeal attempt, with purely partisan 
objects in view. He moved the rejection—and the Bill 
was cast into darkness for the second time. 

In the Commons we welcomed back Austen in his 
father’s old constituency. The Irish had a row; Tim 
Healy declared the Budget would leave Ireland worse 
off than before—would the Chancellor leave Ireland 
out? This was delicious, and Lloyd George solemnly 
replied that, if the Irish Party really wanted it, he 
would consider it. This brought Dillon to his feet like 
a Jack-in-the-box; no, the Irish Party wanted no such 
thing ! 

“Peckham ’’ and George Faber next discussed the 
Sinking Fund. Why had Lloyd George reduced the 
Sinking Fund by a million? Faber plainly hinted 
that this finance was utterly unsound. The fiery little 
Welshman turned on his foes. They paraded them- 
selves as high financial authorities in the City, whilst, 
as a matter of fact, they were rabid Tory partisans. 
He praised himself for what he and his predecessor 
had accomplished ; they had paid off millions more in 
fewer years than any of their predecessors. Other 
nations were spending large sums on armaments; so 
were we, but we did it out of income, whilst they only 
did it by means of gigantic loans. And yet they had 
paid off 103 millions of debt. 

Pretyman said that the Chancellor seemed to regard 
extravagance of language as a cloak for extravagance 
of expenditure; he would not dare to make a speech 
such as he had just made before an audience who really 
understood finance—as a matter of fact, he had in- 
creased the annual expenditure by 40 millions of 
money. 

There is a small party who sit just below the gang- 
way, on the back benches, who are always “ chipping ”’ 
the Government about something. Sometimes it is Pirrie, 
more often latterly it is Hogge; Watt and Macallum 
Scott aid and abet them. On Thursday afternoon 
they wanted to know why the English Royal! Standard 
was flown at Stirling Castle during thé recent visit of 
the King. Why were not the lions rampant in the first 
and fourth quarters visible. 
that there was no “English Royal Standard.’’ The 
flag that was flown was the Standard of the United 
Kingdom settled by Royal Proclamation at the Union 
ii 1801. This settled Mr. Hogge’s hash for the time 


being. They next objected to an Englishman named 


| 
| 
| 








Asquith drily remarked | 





Simpson being appointed to an office in the Scottish 
Office of Works; then they badgered McKinnon Wood 
for his treatment of Suffragettes. 

Cassel and Godfrey Locker-Lampson have been the 
two best and most pertinacious critics of the Budget. 
Between them they must have been responsible for quite 
half the amendments. They had got up each subject 
with evident care, and delivered a raking cross-fire, 
which Lloyd George, who loathes figures, found it hard 
to combat. Cassel wanted the joint incomes of hus- 
bands and wives, when they did not exceed a total of 
#500, to be assessed separately for the purpose of 
exemption or abatement. This the Chancellor flatly 
declined to do—he did not defend the present practice, 
but said he could not afford it—it would deplete the 
Exchequer by three-quarters of a million. This amend- 
ment was defeated; whereupon Cassel moved for a 
special allowance of 25 per cent. discount on married 
people’s incomes. The old plea that it was a deterrent 
to marriage, and that people living together unmarried 
would fare better, was used for all it was worth; but 
Lloyd George was adamant; all he would say was that 
the new Committee on Income Tax would consider the 
matter. 

We then had a “runner ”’ in the shape of a wrangle 
as to whether a husband’s or wife’s goods should be 
distrained upon in cases where the tax is separately 
assessed. Some husbands did not know their wives’ 
incomes, had no chance of appealing against the assess- 
ment, and would not know it was not paid until their 
goods were about to be seized, and vice-versa. Lloyd 
George declared it was impossible to find out “ which 
goods were whose.’’ Cheerful Charlie convulsed the 
House by saying that there were certain articles of 
clothing and furniture which were obviously belonging 
to one sex or the other, and suggested that distraint 
should be levied at the first on the goods of the sex 
liable to pay. The question of evasion of income tax 
by investment abroad, a practice which is growing, 
owing to the present Chancellor’s methods, was de- 
bated, but Lloyd George seemed to be satisfied that 
he had stopped most of the “earths ’’ of the ingenious, 
although Worthy Evans declares he has a scheme by 
which people need not pay income tax at all. 

On Friday there was a full House to listen to 
Asquith's speech about the winding-up of business. In 
moving the suspension of the 11 o’clock rule for the 
rest of the session, he began the Slaughter of the Inno- 
cents. Amid groans he remorselessly slew a large 
number of Bills, but left such a jong list that, if per- 
sisted in, it will mean we shall have to sit up most 
nights until the end of August. The new session would 
begin in early winter, by which he meant the last week 
in November or the first week in December. 


’ 


Bonar Law made a trenchant reply. He said the 
Prime Minister was making the worst of both worlds. 
We were to have a prolonged session and an autumn 
session as well. It caused members on all sides the 
maximum of inconvenience, and here members from all 
sides cheered. Members could not make arrangements 
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when to get away, and it interfered with the holidays 
of their children. The Government wasted time at the 
beginning of the session; with a little more foresight 
and management, he saw no reason why the House 
should not rise at the end of July every session and 
have no autumn sitting. The Government tried to do too 
much; the Parliamentary draughtsmen had no leisure 
to prepare Bills, and the result was bad and hasty 
legislation. Everybody then got up and pleaded for 
their own pet Bills; but you cannot get a quart into a 
pint pot, and I do not believe the pot is really a pint 
measure. It won’t hold even all that Asquith pro- 
mised, and later on we shall have a further massacre. 
“ And a good job too,’’ said Banbury, when I expressed 
this opinion. 

On Monday the scene was intensely dramatic. With 
white face and troubled countenance Asquith an- 
nounced that the King had ‘‘commanded”’ a conference 
to be held at Buckingham Palace under the presidency 
of the Speaker. Bonar Law said he loyally accepted 
the ‘‘command’”’ on behalf of his party. Redmond 
sullenly and slowly said: ‘‘My colleagues and myself 
have no responsibility for the policy of calling this 
convention, but as the invitation came in the form of 
a ‘command’ from the King we at once accept it.’’ 
He was loudly cheered by the Labour men and many 
Government supporters. 

It was made known that the Government would be 
represented by Asquith and Lloyd George, the Opposi- 
tion by Lansdowne and Bonar Law, the Ulstermen by 
Carson and James Craig, and the Nationalists by Red- 
mond and Dillon. It was evidently considered that the 
Labour Party had no concern in the quarrel, so they 
were not invited to take part. Then Ginnell got up, 
and, after some demur from the Speaker, put the fol- 
lowing protest in the form of a question: ‘‘I ask the 
Prime Minister by what precedent and what authority 
he advises the King to place himself at the head of a 
conspiracy to defeat the decisions of this House ?’’ 
The Speaker ignored the question, and before Asquith 
could reply invited new members to take their seats 
——the new member being Leverton Harris, who has 
been returned unopposed for his old friend Austen 
Chamberlain’s seat in East Worcestershire. 

Everybody then turned into the Lobby to talk it 
over. Some Radicals were white with passion; Ginnell 
had unwittingly expressed their feelings exactly. The 
Labour men followed suit—they went downstairs to 
their den and passed a resolution against “ undue inter- 
ference of the Crown which is calculated to defeat the 
purposes of the Parliament Act.’’ They also expressed 
surprise that two rebels under arms, meaning Carson 
and Craig, had been invited to attend. Meanwhile the 
Amending Act is hung up, and we used up the rest of 
the day in getting on with several useful and more or 
less uncontroversial measures. 


It is always dangerous to prophesy, when I may have 
to admit before this article closes that I am wrong; but 
I have no faith that the Conference will effect anything. 


Asquith will have obtained another respite and a fort- ' 


| “command.”’ 





4 


night’s delay ; Ulster in the meantime will remain quiet; 
we shall be so much nearer the end of the session, and 
the Plural Voting Bill, by which they hope to obtajy 
another lease of life, will be so much nearer the Statute 
Book. It is said Bonar Law stood out for a Genera] 
Election, to be held immediately after the Conference, 
whatever the result. Asquith declined this, and ad. 
vised the “request’’ to attend to be turned into , 










On Tuesday the House went about its business as 1 
a dream; we discussed the Finance Bill perfunctorily, 






The Conference met at Buckingham Palace at 11.30, 
and all the afternoon we wondered how it was going. 
It leaked out that the King had made a very grave 
speech, and that the Conference had risen after sitting 
for an hour and a half. The fact that it had no 
broken up at once was a relief to some people. 











The Radical malcontents met upstairs to protest 
against the action of the Government in allowing a 
Conference behind closed doors in Buckingham Palace, 
but it ended in passing a mild resolution in favour of 
Home Rule, with an expression underlying it that 
would never do to allow the Government to go out 
before the Plural Voting Bill was passed. This ab. 
solutely confirms what I wrote yesterday. Perhaps | 
ought to add that it is now declared the King has acted 
throughout under the advice of his Ministers, 1.., 
Asquith. 


























Notes and News 


In the July number of the “Strand Magazine” a 
story appears by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle on the us 
of submarines in war, together with the opinions of a 
large number of naval experts, including several ad- 
mirals. This story points out what Sir Arthur believes 
to be “a big chink in the national armour.”’ 














Miss Gertrude Tuckwell, the sole literary executrix 
of the late Sir Charles Dilke and the editor of his auto- 
biographical memoirs and correspondence, informs 1s 
that the announcements relating to her forthcoming 
book which have appeared in several papers are ut 
authorised by her and entirely premature. 










Roshanara, who went to New York last December for 
a fortnight’s engagement, took the town by storm, and 
on the second day was booked for a six months’ tour. 
She has just arrived in England, and on the 27th will 
appear at the Coliseum for a few weeks, after which 
she returns to India to dance at the three days’ be 
trothal ceremony of one of India’s wealthiest princes. 









“ Modern Cities ’’ is the title of a specially interest- 
ing book issued by Messrs. Funk and Wagnall’s Con- 
pany, which sounds a note of progress of the awaken- 
ing for better conditions throughout the world. Its 
a result of the study of the conditions of city gover 
ment by Messrs. Horatio M. Pollock, Ph.D., and 
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j | , 
William S. Morgan, Ph.D., who have analysed these | events since the tragedy of Serajevo, Vienna and Buda- 


conditions in the light of modern requirements and the 
civic spirit. 


Some time ago Dr. Montessori was invited by the 
Australian Government to organise the education of 
infants in one of their provinces, and the same request 
has now been made to her by the Argentine Republic. 
It is interesting also to note that students of education 
in this country are shortly to have an opportunity of 
hearing the Doctoressa in person, for it is announced 
that she is to pay a visit to England early in October 
this year, when she will give a course of lectures and 
demonstrations of her system. 


In connection with the announcement of the amalga- 
mation between Coutts’ Bank and that of Robarts, 
Lubbock and Co., it is interesting to note that much 
new light is to be shown on the life of the famous 
Thomas Coutts in a forthcoming book, “The Jolly 
Duchess,’” by Charles E. Pearce. The Duchess was 
Harriot Mellon, the actress. 


fortune of £900,000, Harriot became the Duchess of St. 
Albans. Mr. Pearce’s book, of which Stanley Paul 
and Co. are the publishers, abounds in stories of the 
stage and society a hundred years ago. 


During the August holiday period the ninth London 
Aviation Meeting will be held at the Hendon Aero- 
drome, covering three days, from Saturday, August 1, 
to Monday. The first day’s events, beginning at 3 
p.m., include a speed handicap in two heats and a final 
heat, and “looping’’ displays. A series of special 
flying displays and passenger flights will be given on 
the Sunday, and Bank Holiday’s programme com- 
mences at noon with special flying displays, to be fol- 
lowed by a twelve-mile speed contest, a bomb-dropping 
competition, and a sixteen-mile cross-country race in 
which many well-known Hendon pilots will take part, 
including Verrier, Brock, Noel, Carr and Grahame- 
White. 





Imperial and Foreign Affairs 
THE AUSTRO-SERVIAN CRISIS 


HE hostile relations now existing between Austria 
and Servia have, during the past week, grown 

in intensity. So far as the world can judge at present, 
the bitter conflict seems to be confined to the Press of 
both countries, and whatever representations are being 
made through diplomatic channels are shrouded in 
secrecy. That communications of a highly delicate 
nature are, however, passing between the Foreign 
Offices of Belgrade and Vienna there can be no room 
for doubt, while the official reticence maintained in 
tegard to these communications is perfectly compre- 
hensible. But what is not quite so capable of explana- 
tion is that apparently no attempt is made to put a 
check upon the spirit of aggravation and irritation 
which is daily manifesting itself in the newspapers. 
In this respect, if we glance at the brief history of 





Thomas Coutts took her | 
| from the stage to be his wife, and, after inheriting his 





Pesth will be found to have been the chief offenders. 
Once they had launched the attack, so to speak, it was, 
of course, inevitable that the journals of Belgrade 
should retaliate vigorously. And this is exactly what 
took place. For the solemn and painful observances 
attending the funeral of the Royal victims were scarcely 
completed before a,virulent Press took the field in 
Austria-Hungary. After making the fullest possible 
allowance for outraged feelings, it is difficult to find 
justification for the groundless charges of hideous com- 
plicity in the Serajevo crime that were recklessly 
levelled at the Servian Government by the newspapers 
of the Dual Monarchy. Time enough has elapsed to 
bring the wisdom of calm reflection, if, indeed, such 
wisdom was ever courted. But so far from having 
moderated its tone, the Austrian Press has grown more 
bitter and more specifically offensive with the passing 
ef the weeks. 

It may appear, perhaps, that we are giving an undue 
importance to the angry splutterings of newspapers, 
seeing that they are not a deciding factor in the issue 
of peace or war. The fact remains, however, as we 
have implied, that in the unseemly quarrel now in pro- 
gress they have enjoyed a freedom of initiative which 
savours of official sanction. Thus we are led to the 
conclusion that within the Monarchy there exists a 
strong desire to provoke a dispute with Servia, such 
as will afford an opportunity to settle once and for all 
the thorny questions arising out of the presence within 
its borders of a vigorous and restless Slav element. On 
former occasions the Vienna Government have not been 
slow to utilise the organs of publicity for stimulating 
a movement having some very definite object. And 
when, as frequently has been the case, this object has 
been rendered unattainable, the fault has not lain with 
any falling off in enthusiastic championing on the part 
of the Press. In a barometric sense, therefore, the 
latter is clearly useful for the purposes of observation. 

The motives that lie behind the Austrian attack on 
Servia become apparent when we examine the nature of 
the allegations that are made and the rumours that are 
given currency. Thus the charge that Belgrade is 
aiding and abetting the Greater Servia movement 
within the dominions of the Monarchy, a charge which 
is repudiated in Servia, exposes Austria to the fair 
criticism that she herself is known to harbour grandiose 
ideas of a Greater Austria, for the realisation of which 
she has more than once been willing to take considerable 
risks. As to the studious circulation of alarmist 
rumours which have caused needless panic among the 
Austrian colony in Belgrade, viewed in the light of 
truth, no condemnation reflecting upon the craven 
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timidity of its diplomats and merchants would be too 
strong, were it not for the obvious existence of a desire 
to create a widespread impression that the Servian 
Government is incapable of maintaining order in its own 
capital. Such an impression, if sedulously fostered, 
would go a long way towards providing a serviceable 
pretext to enterprising statesmen in Vienna. But how- 
ever much we may deplore the methods which the 
Austrian Government see fit to adopt in the present 
crisis, we must recognise the actualities of the position 
which confronts them. The Hapsburg dominions con- 
stitute a State the heterogeneous composition of which 
offers no parallel. Of the resultant problems none 1s 
so urgent or so menacing to national integrity as that 
presented by the virile and assertive Slav communities 
that past conquest has brought within its borders. It 


is not as though this question were entirely local and . 


self-contained ; for the millions of Slav subjects of the 
Emperor Francis-Joseph recognise racially no dividing 


line between themselves and the powerful States that . 


so recently have emerged triumphant from the upheaval 
in the Balkans. 


Naturally, the sympathy of these nations is with | 


their kinsfolk who, cherishing aspirations of their own, 
owe allegiance to the Dual Monarchy. When we re- 
member that not without some reason this national sym- 
pathy is looked upon in Austria as being symptomatic 
of a national tendency in the direction of territorial 
aggrandisement, it becomes a matter for little surprise 
that the Vienna Government should have framed a 
policy which requires very little straining to become 
oppressively anti-Slav in application. Thus it is appa- 
.-nt that the ordinary task of administering her alien 
communities is sufficiently hazardous ; but when schemes 
are contemplated for'the consolidation of her outlying 
Provinces which involve an extension of boundaries and 
the further subjugation of peoples, Austria is inviting 
a peril which may alter the whole course of her destiny 
as a world Power. On such an occasion as the present, 
therefore, when from day to day the monarchical policy 
is being translated into progressive action, she requires 
the sanest and coolest statesmanship at her command. 





We find it hard to believe that in so supreme a moment | 


these qualities will fail to manifest themselves. At 
the same time, our wonder grows that authority should 
remain silent and inactive while a campaign of vilifi- 
cation is permittéd to continue on the part of the Press. 


Surely in the twentieth century such a disreputable | 


display is not needed even as a safety valve for public 
opinion! But it is by no means certain that public 
opinion in Austria-Hungary is in sympathy with its 
Press, which clamours so loudly for war. The mer- 
cantile and trading communities have not forgotten the 
long weeks of financial depression which synchronised 





with the recent period of armed tension between their | 


country and Russia. Doubtless by responsible Minis- 
ters, too, this circumstance, together with. the present 
unsatisfactory state of the national credit, will be taken 
fully into consideration. 


It would seem incredible that the Government should 








lightly embark upon hostilities against Servia withoy 
first of all counting the cost. They are not likely , 
delude themselves into the belief that the area of co, 
flict would be localised. Moreover, we should bear jy 
mind that throughout both stages of the protracte 
crisis in the Balkans Austria, in the interests of worl 
peace, is to be credited with having exhibited an aq 
mirable forbearance. If at times she displayed he 
hand, she did not show her teeth. 

Meanwhile the significance of the visit of M. Poincay 
to Russia will not be lost upon the Vienna Cabinet. }; 
spite of the lamentations of the Novoe Vremya th 
solidarity of the Triple Entente has once more r 
ceived reaffirmation, and never has Russia been in, 
more favourable position for asserting her determin. 
tion to preserve the status quo in the Balkans as fa 
as her Slav protégés are concerned. Then, apart fron 
the support of France and England upon which sh 
can rely, she is further strengthened by the cordial 
relations now established with Rumania. Such are th 
factors which must be decisive in any issue where the 
breaking of peace is involved. But we cannot believe 
that it is even contemplated that the crisis should k 
permitted to reach so dangerous a stage. These very 
factors will be employed not as armed coercion, but n 
the form of diplomatic persuasion directed in the nght 
quarter. Therefore, without Servia having to humiliate 
herself or Austria-Hungary beat an undignified retreat, 
we may expect to see ultimate reconciliation betwea 
the two countries effected by means other than bloo¢ 
shed. 





MOTORING 


OTORISTS attending the Goodwood races at 
informed that the Automobile Association ani 
Motor Union has been granted exclusive control of al 
arrangements in connection with motor-car and othe 
vehicle enclosures on the course. The motor enclosuté 
are available for all motorists, whether members of tlt 
A.A. and M.U. or not. A large contingent of Aut, 
road patrols will be on duty to direct members and @! 
visitors to the enclosures, and to render them any assist 
ance they may require. Members will also find on the 
course a depot where they will be able to obtain sup 
plies such as tyres, petrol, oil and other necessarit 
for their cars and motor-cycles, and there will also 
an efficient staff of mechanics available for executing 
repairs, etc. All communications with regard to Goo 
wood arrangements should be addressed to the Aute 
mobile Association and Motor Union, Goodwood Dt 
partment, 9, New Coventry Street, London, W. 


* * * 


Owners of Rolls-Royce cars will be interested . 
know that a new London Repair Department, where @! 
ordinary running repairs and adjustments can be & 
peditiously effected, has just been opened in Crickle 
wood Lane, Cricklewood. The works, which have be 
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specially erected, are within five minutes’ walk of the 
Edgware Road, and are easily accessible from any part 
of London. They cover an area of 20,000 square feet, 
and are 250 feet in length, with a handsome frontage of 
So feet to the main road. It is needless to say that the 
internal arrangements and equipment are in accordance 
with the best modern standards, being modelled upon 
those existing in the famous Rolls-Royce factory in 
Derby. Thirty bays separated by expanded metal par- 
titions, and each provided with a pit, are arranged 
on either side of the central avenue, -which is 32 feet 
in width throughout the entire length of the building. 


* * x 


The stores, carrying a comprehensive stock of spare 
parts, are conveniently situated in the centre of the 
works. A smaller store, fitted with lock-up expanded 
metal cupboards, is provided for the safe custody of 
spares and valuable body fittings belonging to cars 
undergoing repairs. Installed in the machine shop are 
a number of high-class machine tools selected and 
adapted to the work undertaken, and two overhead 
travelling cranes of the type in use in the Derby factory, 
eech capable of lifting a heavy car, are provided. 
first travels a distance of 84 feet, and is placed over the 
car bays at one end of the works, whilst the second is 
erected above the central avenue. Regulation of the 





The | 


temperature is effected by a low-pressure hot-water heat- | 


ing system, and adequate top lighting is provided 
throughout. The principles and practice of the Rolls- 


Royce factory at Derby are strictly adhered to in the | 
new department, the control of the whole and the super- | 


vision of repairs being in the hands of officials who have 
teen trained at Derby, and who are thoroughly conver- 
sant with the latest methods employed in the design 
and adjustment of Rolls-Royce cars. 
whole department is organised with a view to ensuring 
that, in all the work undertaken, the Rolls-Royce 
standard of excellence may be fully maintained. 











In the Temple of Mammon 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Any of our readers who may be in doubt as regards 
their securities can obtain the opinion of our City Editor 
in the next issue of this journal. Each query must 


In short, the | 


contain the name and address of the correspondent, not | 


necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 


faith. Those correspondents who do not wish their names | 


‘o appear must choose an initial or pseudonym. Letters to 
be addressed to the City Editor, 15, Copthall Avenue, 
London, E.C. 


LL the markets are in the dumps. It is difficult to 
know whether people are selling because they are 


frightened, or whether banks are getting out of | 


Pawned stock in order to clear up accounts for the end of 
the month. To the impartial observer it is in- 
credible to think that Great Britain and Ireland should be 
plunged into war just because a few thousand Protestants 
and Catholics cannot agree as to who shall control the 








In 


The Outlook 


For July 25th 


will commence a series of articles on 


- WHAT THE WORKMAN THINKS 





By CHRIS HEALY 


who, without party bias, will describe, from 
first-hand knowledge, the changes that have 
been effected in the minds of workers in docks 


and factories by the educational movement. 
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The Best Morning Newspaper is 


Che Standard 


WHY ? 
BECAUSE 


its reduced size makes it handier than any other 
morning newspaper. 


BECAUSE 


the news of the day is classified clearly and 
systematically into sections, enabling the reader to 
find what he wants at a glance. - 


BECAUSE 


it combines vivacity with dignity and accuracy 
of information. 
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it prints all the news, and the best news. 
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County of Fermanagh. The City believes that the poli- 
tician is bluffing and that the whole matter has been ar- 
ranged; this is a common-sense view to take. Also, the 
City notes that Ulster securities are now standing at a 
higher price than they did some months back. Belfast 
Corporation are up 14; Belfast Harbour is a shade down, 
but on the other hand Belfast Water has risen over 34 
points. County Down Railway debentures are very steady. 
Great Northern Railway securities are all harder. There 
has been a fractional fall in bank shares, but this is pro- 
bably due to the slackening of trade. The famous York 
Street Company securities are all harder. Now if it be 
true that the Ulsterman is one of the cleverest men of 
business in the kingdom, surely if he intended to start a 
civil war he would first of all have turned all his Ulster 
securities into cash. That he has not done this is proved 
by the prices now ruling for all Ulster securities. It is 
impossible to buy any gilt-edged North of Ireland security 
to pay any higher yield than any other gilt-edged stock 
outside Ulster. 


The new issues are going very badly indeed. The Pro- 
vince of Ontario asked for a million 44 per cent. stock at 
par. The offer was totally neglected, only 10 per cent. 
being subscribed. S. Smith and Sons, the well-known 
manufacturers of motor accessories, have turned them- 
selves into a Jimited company, and offer the public 50,000 
ordinary shares at par. The profits for 1914 are £12,581, 
so that the issue appears a reasonable Industrial security, 
especially as the business is well managed. Cambrian 
Anthracite, with a capital of £30,000, offered £30,000 7 
per cent. debentures at 924, and no one should risk his 
money in such an enterprise. The City of Christiania 
offered £425,000 44 per cent. bonds at 99}. This is a 
first-class municipal security. The Imperial Ottoman 
Docks offers through Armstrong, Whitworth and Vickers 
£600,000 54 per cent. guaranteed bonds at 94. The busi- 
ness is intended to equip docks and arsenals for the Otto- 
man Government and to construct a floating dock. The 
bonds are unconditionally guaranteed by the Imperial 
Ottoman Government, and are secured on certain tithes. 
The yield is over 5? per cent., and this shows that the issue 
is a definite speculation dependent entirely upon the capa- 
city of Turkey to avoid a reorganisation of her debt. 


Money has hardened up during the past few days. Paris 
is again in the market for gold, and the serious financial 
troubles in Vienna have made people nervous. Also, the 
usual end of the month window-dressing has now com- 
menced. But if the difficulties on the Continent turn out 
to be purely financial and not political, we shall once again 
see cheap money. 


Paris has been nervous throughout the whole week, and 
Vienna has been on the verge of panic. It is clear that 
the Austrian Government means to administer a severe 
lesson to Servia, but very few people believe that it will 
go to the point of war. It is clearly understood that if 
hostilities broke out Russia would have to intervene on be- 
half of the Slavs, and that would mean a European war. 
Austria has behaved with so much circumspection during 
the recent crisis that it is incredible that her reserve will 
break down. It is certain that a great deal of weakness 
on the Continent is due to financial trouble in Paris, where 
the banks are all loaded up with unsaleable securities. In 
Vienna enormous sums of money were lost through the 
Balkan war, and it will take a long time for Austria to re- 
cover. These financial troubles make for peace. No great 
nation enters into a European war unless it is amply pro- 
vided with cash. Detailed statements have been issued to 
the Press in regard to the proposed Brazil loan, but on 
each occasion insiders have sold. It looks very much as 








though these statements were issued for a purpose, ang 
were not entirely disinterested. I shall not believe in th 
issue of a loan until I actually see it advertised in th 
newspapers. 


The Home railway market, in spite of the fact tha 
the dividends are now being announced, remains dull. Ty 
much attention need not be paid to the labour trouble; i 
is quite possible that this matter will be settled amicably, 
It is also almost certain that the Labour Party are bluffing 
in order to force on nationalisation. Whilst I do not sug. 
gest a purchase of either London and North Wester 
or Lancashire and Yorkshire, I am convinced that thog 
who buy Great Westerns to-day will make money befor 
the end of the year. Gamblers in Dover A have been get. 
ting out and the stock is weak. Underground Electrics, iy 
spite of numeious puffs that have appeared in the Press 
have also been sold, and in view of the certainty that omni- 
buses will be taxed they appear quite safe to sell. 


The American market has recovered mainly because 
everyone in Wall Street is a ‘‘bear.’? Mr. James Speyer 
has been talking in a very ‘‘bullish’’ manner, and Morgans 
are also said to be ‘‘bullish.’’ The strong point is the 
magnificent crop ; the weak points are continued dull trade 
and the financial difficulties of many of the smaller roads. 
Large numbers of these roads are now in the hands of the 
receiver. Missouri Pacific is to be reorganised at the end 
of the year, and Denver and Western Pacific also appear 
to be in difficulties. 


The Eastern International Rubber Trust has at last faced 
its difficulties. It has utilised the reserve fund to write 
down its depreciation, but there is still over £60,000 loss 
on the securities. No dividend is paid, the revenue from 
investments has fallen heavily, and the present position 
of the company is not at all satisfactory. Manchester 
North Borneo make a profit of £8,760 and pay 6 per cent. 
Working costs are a shade over 11d. f.o.b., and there isa 
net profit of 1s. 3d., which is satisfactory. Padang Jawa 
has made £7,181 profit, and pays 8 per cent., after carry- 
ing £2,000 to reserve. There is no reason why it should 
not continue this rate of dividend. 


The Oil market has been completely upset by the finan- 
cial trouble on the Continent. There has been a great 
deal of gambling in Oil shares, and Shells are now 4} 
Urals have also been very weak. Spies have been sold in 
spite of the excellent news. The strike in Baku continues, 
and this has made all Russian shares very weak. Standard 
Oil continues to cut prices, and at the moment the outlook 
for oil is not good. 


In the Mining market the depression continues, and 
Paris has sold Tintos, De Beers and all Kaffirs. Russians 
have also been weak, and the Kirkland group, finding that 
purchasers are rare and difficult to get hold of, have with 
drawn their support. Copper shares have been sold. The 
Ropp report was satisfactory, and there is no doubt that 
the company will get all the money it needs for the develop 
ment of its ground, Mr. Balfour’s figures being very opt 
mistic. 

The Marconi meeting was a definite victory for Mr. 
Marconi, but Mr. Godfrey Isaacs admitted that he had sold 
a large portion of his Marconis at £4. This was hardly 
good news for unfortunate holders at present values, for! 
it was good enough for the managing director to sell ! 
should certainly be good enough for the public. The 
Gordon Hotels’ figures show that profits have been mai 
tained, but there is still a heavy depreciation on the invest 
ments unprovided for. Hoffnung figures are good, and the 
54 per cent. preference seem an _ excellent Industrial 
security. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


K.T.—CENTRAL ARGENTINE gross earnings are nearly 
half a million down on the year, but if the company only 
places about £,100,000 to renewal funds there is no reason 
why it should not continue its present rate of 6 per cent. on 
the ordinary stock. Last year it spent £490,000 on re- 
newals, but this was an excessive amount, and the com- 
pany does not usually spend more than about £250,000. 
Therefore, you may reasonably expect your dividend to be 
maintained. 

V.M.—SHELLs seem unlikely to go back to 5, especially 
as the Standard Oil Company have begun cutting prices. 
| do not think that any serious Oil war will begin for 
some time, as the companies are all very busy; but it is 
clear that one is contemplated. Therefore, a rise in Oil 
shares is improbable, although we are certain to see a 
small reaction. 

PERPLEXED.—tThe heavy fall in Mysore shares is 
probably due to a forced liquidation. At the same time, 
you must not forget that the shares, even at their present 
price, are fully valued. It is impossible to give any de- 
finite life to a mine like the Mysore. There may be three 
years’ ore in sight, but no one should gamble upon a much 
longer life. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NECESSITOUS LADIES HOLIDAY FUND. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Si,—You were good enough on previous occasions to 
allow me space in your valuable paper to appeal for con- 
tributions to provide holidays by the sea or country side 
for necessitous ladies. Through the generosity of your 
readers, I was enabled to bring rest and refreshment to 
many. 

1 appeal again for help to send away governesses, 
typists, hospital nurses, secretaries, musicians, actresses, 
and ladies engaged in other professions who, unable to 
provide holidays for themselves, and without the possi- 
bility of earning money in the summer months, are left 
behind in London, exposed to the sufferings attendant on 
poverty. I plead for those too proud to plead for them- 
selves; for the delicate, and more especially for those 
broken down in health from overwork. 

All contributions sent to me will be thankfully acknow- 
ledged and distributed among deserving cases, if sent to 
appended address. I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
ConsTANCE BEERBOHM. © 
48, Upper Berkeley Street, W. 


CAPETOWN CATHEDRAL (MEMORIAL) 
To the Editor of THe AcADEmy. 

Dear Sir,—The Committee of the Capetown Cathedral 

Memorial Fund, which was formed in 1901 for the pur- 
pose of building the East End of the Cathedral at Cape- 
‘own, as a memorial of those who died and a thank-offer- 
ing for those who were spared in the war in South Africa, 
has almost finished the work entrusted to it. 
_ The Roll of the Dead, written on vellum and beautifully 
illustrated, is now complete, and has been submitted to 
their Majesties the King and Queen, and to Queen 
Alexandra. 

This magnificent book will be open to the inspection of 
the subscribers to the Fund, and to the general public, 
at the Royal United Services Institution, Whitehall, until 
the end of the present month. 


FUND. 





As a work of art, and as a most touching reminder of 
the many thousands who have done their duty to their 
country, this manuscript should be seen before it is finally 
dispatched to the Shrine in Capetown. Cathedral, where 
it will be deposited. Yours faithfully, 

Roserts (F.-M.), 


7, Princes Street, Westminster. Chairman. 





A DIATRIBE AGAINST CRICKET. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—It is an old cry that England is sport-ridden. Un- 
fortunately, there is only too much reason in the lamenta- 
tion and animadversions passed alike on football and 
fisticuffs. Last week columns of the papers and the con- 
versation of four men out of six turned on the Carpentier- 
Smith contest, till one became sick of the boxers’ very 
names. Two guineas a time were paid for seats by people 
who, if asked to subscribe to a fund for the relief of suf- 
ferers through some great disaster, would find a few 
shillings the maximum of their financial surplus. An 
agitation was recently started against golf; every winter 
there is a wild outcry against soccer and Rugby excesses ; 
and no student of affairs can question that the condemna- 
tion heaped upon both is wholly proper. How England 
gets through its labours, either in factory or office, is 
difficult to understand when so much time is given up to 
sport ; if not to actual participation, at least to observation. 
Yet the madness of a world which devotes to the links or 
the ring or the football field hours and hours that should 
be spent in discharging the daily task of desk or bench 
is sanity compared with the obsession of cricket. Posi- 
tively ludicrous is it, from the point of view of the man 
who seeks to go about his business in the innocent belief 





TO THE SECRETARIES OF 
LITERARY & DEBATING SOCIETIES. 





Every week, before some literary or debating society, papers 
are read by local ladies and gentlemen, if not by those of wider 
reputation, in which thought on affairs, on books, on art, 
science, or philosophy is crystallised. 


Often we have been astonished when listening to papers and 
discussions in local societies by the excellent thoughts excel- 
lently expressed, which fall from the lips of men who are yet 
a long way off the eminence of a Balfour or a Haldane. 


Why should these efforts go unnoticed outside the circles of 
the village or the town in which they originate? 


We propose to allot some portion of the space of ‘‘ The 
Academy "’ as often as may be necessary to a notice or a 
quotation from any of these papers whose intrinsic merits war- 
rant either. This is an absolute novelty in London journalism, 
and can only prove the success we hope it will be if the 
Secretaries lend us their co-operation. If they will communi- 
cate with us we shall be happy to make arrangements with 
them which may be pleasing to them and to the authors of the 
papers or addresses, and will, we believe, be useful and in- 
teresting to our readers. 


Sometimes we should be glad to publish a lengthy extract, 
sometimes a sentence or two, always an epigram or a paradox 
with which the local orator may elucidate or illumine a topic. 


Letters to Editors from any corner of the country or the 
world which contain a point or convey information are always 
welcome: why should not a wider publicity be given to utter- 
ances which are none the less worthy of motice because they 
were prepared for the purely local audience? 
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that bread and butter are of at least as much importance as 
runs at Lords or the Oval, to find that every other man he 
hopes to catch at his office or make some engagement with 
is going, or has gone, to a cricket match ! 

In the railway train, the talk is of nothing but cricket, 
and what Douglas did yesterday is of far greater moment 
than Sir Edward Carson’s challenge to the Government 
or Huerta’s resignation or Mr. Lloyd George’s muddled 
finance. Serious-minded men discuss the doings of Fry 
and Jessop, Douglas and Day, with an eagerness which 
could not be intensified if the issue were one affecting the 
future of the human race. And what a jargon it is: “A 
leg hit’’; ‘‘caught in the slips’’; ‘‘a maiden over” ; and 
all the cryptic rest of it. No ‘‘shop’’ that was ever talked 
is quite as boring to the man who does not play the game 
as the jargon of cricket. If men put one-half the energy 
into the mere affairs of life that they put into cricket, what 
a world of success might be theirs. Such devotion would 
win triumph by its own momentum. Even in the home 
one cannot escape the :afliction. Paterfamilias hopes 
during his breakfast to learn what little there is to be 
learnt of the Government’s programme and what Mr. 
Bonar Law thinks of it, or he wants to know what the 
critic has to say of the latest play or book. In comes 
Young Hopeful. ‘‘Please let me have the cricket page,”’ 
and breakfast does not worry him till he knows whether 
Essex or Kent or Yorkshire has improved its position or 
gone back in the struggle for the championship. You dare 
not curse cricket and say, ‘‘Get on with your meal,”’ or “‘I 
wish your reports bore evidence of the same enthusiasm 
in your school work, young man.’’ Temerity of that sort 
might bring the whole domestic fabric about your ears. 
The cricket mania will follow you even to a quiet game of 
bridge. Some fanatic will surely ask whether you noticed 
Jessop’s wonderful new performance, or whether you were 
aware that the pitch was in a particular condition, and 
whilst you are straining every nerve to get trumps out, 
you find yourself distracted by the unintelligible gibberish 
of the cricket dialogue. 

If cricket did for the nation and its manhood what is 
claimed for it we might suffer the annoyance patiently. 
How a nation is to benefit by people in their thousands 
wasting bright days watching eleven men trying to dispose 
of two batsmen I cannot imagine. If the Duke of Welling- 
ton or someone else said, ‘‘Waterloo was won on the 
playing-fields of Eton,’’ I can only write him down a 
master of nonsensical paradox. So strongly do I feel on 
the subject that, if I had my way, I would abolish Lords, 
the Oval, and other notorious cricket grounds altogether, 
or, at any rate, compel teams to play in private without 
the limelight which blinds them and everyone else to other 
interests in life. I shall be told that I am advocating a 
course which would as certainly lead to civil strife as the 
attempt to coerce Ulster. The daily Press would raise a 
storm because it would lose thousands of readers and a 
certain amount of advertisement revenue. But anything 
would be better than the inertia which cricket has imposed 
on four-sixths of the people in respect of serious affairs. 
The cynic has said that life would be very tolerable but 
for its amusements ; it would assuredly be more tolerable 
if we heard less of cricket and football and could relegate 
a prize-fight, which is of the utmost insignificance in itself, 
to a corner of the daily paper. Instead, we get two 
editorial columns in a paper like the Observer on the great 
qualities of the prize-ring ! No doubt my suggestion that 
Lords should be closed will be regarded as a huge joke; 
time was when the proposal to close Cremorne Gardens 
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would have been regarded in the same light. Something 
ought certainly to be done to prevent liberty running ty 
seed as it is running to-day. ERNEST RusSELL, 


[Does Mr. Russell, we wonder, ever relax? Is he quit 
sure that, in spite of many maxims, occurring in many lap. 
guages, the deathly daily round of toil will produce ‘‘a worl 
of success’’? We doubt it. In any case, his indictmen 
is equally true—if true at all—when applied to every 
description of sport. The importance of being earneg 
may, we think, be exaggerated.—Ep. ACADEMY. | 
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